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A New building fof storing and selling victual was erected 

some years ago by thé orders of a nobleman, whose habits 

of benevolence inclined him to be at this expense for the benefit 

of a — that he had long and kindly patronized. It was 
t 


ready in the year 1815; and the crop of that season was most 
abundant, and of the finest quality. The farmers could not sell 
their corn ; and as they had not the means of preserving, and 
were therefore obliged to part with their grain, it was freely us- 
ed in feeding live-stock ; and what could be sold, was disposed 
of at very low prices. Every one in that part of the country 
thought it the best opportunity that could occur, for storing the 
new building with grain and meal. It could have been done at 
a rate so low as to preclude any risk of loss, and to offer a con- 
siderable prospect of gain. The farmers would have been ac- 
commodated by such a market; and the supply would have 
served the village a long time, om easy terms, and without ha- 
zard or alarm. 

All this might perhaps have been done, if it had been in the 
power of those concerned to ensure the preservation of the vicr 
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tual till it should come into demand: but how to do this was 
unknown; and, of course, there was no supply stored. A great 
waste occurred in the victual of the district ;—the farmers had 
no proper market for their surplus grain ;—and when the bad 
and unproductive crop of 1816 came to be used, the inhabitants 
were reduced to extreme distress—the farmers could not supply 
them—and the general recourse was to sea-ports for grain im- 
ported chicfly from Russia. Even this remote and dear-bought 
supply was very sparingly to be had ; and not until the country 
had suffered much from scarcity, after being agitated by appre- 
hensions of famine, threatened with internal convulsions, and ex- 
cecdingly drained of the little money that circulated within it. 

‘This is a case taken correctly from fact ; and it very strongly 
illustrates the state of Great Britain and Ireland, at the same 
periods of time. ‘The surplus grain of a very fine season is not 
preserved, as it ought to be, when there is not a brisk foreign 
market for it ;—but it goes to waste, or almost for nothing :— 
And then comes the season of emergency—pregnant with hard- 
ships, full of alarm—draining the kingdom, and almost con- 
vulsing it. 

There is no propriety, certainly, in cramping British manu- 
facture by any laws in favour of agriculture; for these great 
sources of national wealth and prosperity are not opposed in 
their several interests to each othe’. It is not necessary to pro- 
hibit the import.of foreign corn, which has been absolutely ne- 
cessary for some weeks past for the subsistence of our popula- 
tion. But who will venture to deny that our own crop 1815 
might have covered the defects of the sueceeding crop, if the 
surplus had been judiciously stored at home? Even this mea- 
sure might uot have been proper, if there had been a demand 
for that surplus from abroad ; but in absence of all demand for 
it, abroad or at home, it is impossible to deny, that, if that 
surplus could have been preserved from waste and damage, it 
would have been a wise and most important measure. Perhaps 
it would have prevented a great pert, if not all of the unusual 
distresses, alarms and convulsions, occasioned by the defects in 
the crop 1816. 

What has thus occurred in two seasons, and to such an ex- 
tent, mury instruct us for the future. It may show the wise and 
necessary policy of storing our own surplus corn, in case there 
js not a market for it; and we may learn from Russia, not only 
that such a measure is important, but also that it is practicable, 
and that it may be accomplished by simple means. 

The British farmer, and perhaps also the landholder, may 
eppose the scrious preliminary objcetion, that the price of thew 
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corn cannot be wanted, and that it may not be in the power of 
these classes to wait.a better demand and higher price. The 
public may also be alarmed at the idea of storing up the corn of 
the country, instead of selling it all off at such prices as it may 
happen to bring. ‘These objections, though specious, are of ro 
real weight. Let the farmer and landholder follow the system 
of preserving and storing their corn, only in so far as to promote 
their several interests, by the prevention of waste and loss: The 
public may be assured of their interest in that system,’ which 
would certainly have a powerful effect in preventing scarcity, 
with its natural attendants, dearth, alarm, and distress; and, 
by giving a steady encouragement to the British farmer, would 
enable him to raise abundant supplies. 

With respect to the Government, it seems necessary only to 
mention how extremely difficult it has been, with every liberal 
view on their part towards the alleviation of the pressure of scar- 
city, and with all their authority and influence, augmented on 
purpose by new statutes, to preserve the peace and safety of the 
kingdom. The united effects of scarcity and of alarm are cer- 
tainly formicable, and may be so mixed up with other causes of 
pressure, arising from stagnation of commerce or manufactures, 
and so blown up by means of prejudice or passion, as very se- 
riously to endanger the internal peace of the country. 

And though these most important considerations had no ex- 
istence, it would still be a matter deserving of consideration, 
that, by storing our own surplus grain, when there is no ade- 
quate price for it at home or abroad, the British farmer would 
always have encouragement, and would naturally raise‘a steady 
and increasing supply ; while the benefit of the higher prices 
(regulated indeed, and moderated by that system) would be 
divided among those who had taken the risk of storing and pre- 
serving it on themselves, the kingdom would see their supplies 
laid up at home, and be saved from alarms; and the ruinous 
drain of our treasure to foreign nations, and consequent injury 
sustained in our exchanges with them, would be prevented. 

It has been rashly said, that Great Britain cannot raise corn 
for exportation. The fact is, that, for a long period of time, 
she did actually continue to export; and the most competent 
judges are still of opinion, that the soil of Britain, by judicious 
laws, and the application of skill and labour, is capable of pro- 
ducing a great deal more than is necessary for internal con- 
sumption. Indeed, it is impossible to look at her extensive 
wastes, and not to see that such is the fact. But the question 
here is not about export; but, whether it be the interest and 
policy of Britain to employ - mearg and resources for answers 
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ing her own demands? And it is not believed that any doubt 
can be entertained on this point, by such as have duly consider- 
ed and understood it. 

Supposing a simple mode of preserving British corn to be ge- 
nerally understood, it would remain to be settled, whether the 
farmer should himself store any surplus of a cheap and plentiful 
crop ?—or, whether his landholder should accept a portion of 
grain as rent of land, and preserve it for future sale ?—or, 
whether corn-merchants ought to be looked to for this purpose ? 
—or, whether Government might not interfere, by its autho- 
rity and its aid? 

The answer to these questions may depend, in part, on the 
Telative interests of those concerned. . An opulent farmer might 
be able to store his grain for the supply of the country, when it 
should come to be wanted; and if he were, he would make sure 
of that benefit of higher prices which at present goes mostly to 
the corn-merchant, or the farmers of other kingdoms. Land- 
holders might receive part of their land-rents in victwal, and 
store it up till it should be in request in our own market ; and, 
under this arrangement, they would be sure of coming at the 
value of the article. Corn-merchants, if encouraged and pro- 
tected from insult and abuse, might be of great service to the 
country, in thus preserving the surplus grain of a plentiful year 
for sale against a year of scarcity: But, in order to render the 
system perfect, it might require the authority of Government, 
or perhaps its aid; and in granting this aid, much evil might 
be prevented, and much good might be done. 

Perhaps the chief things wanted for the purposes of such an 
important system, are, steady protecting laws, eflectually pro- 
ae all interruption, all mobbing and personal abuse, and 
a simple and certain mode of preserving British corn, without 
the trouble and expense attendant on large and numerous gra- 
naries. ‘The former of these, viz. steady protecting laws, are 
the proper consideration of the Legislature and the Siesinnem. 
The latter object falls now to be more particularly considered, 
which is one important end of this communication. 

The mode of preserving thrashed corn, by the simple process 
of kilo-drying, is well known; but it cannot be earri¢d exten- 
sively imto practice without corresponding granaries; and m 
bad seasons, the crop may be lost before the corn can be sepa- 
rated from the straw ; and the straw may be spoiled after sepa- 
ration, if not properly dried before. 

The Russian plan is to kiln-dry corn in the straw,—by which 
process the grain and straw are equally preserved; and the 
whole may afterwards be kept in stacks, for any convenient 
length of time, without the expense of buildings, or the risk of 
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loss. Necessity appears to have suggested this plan, and it has 
been carried into very extensive practice, and accompanied with 
complete and remarkable success. It may be generally stated, 
in the words of a gentleman, to whom the public is chiefly in- 
debted for this communication, who was long and well acquaint- 
ed with Russia,—who possessed an interest of great magnitude 
in that empire,—and is now in possession of a large estate in 
this kingdom. His eminent character ought to stamp the use- 
ful communication that he has very handsomely and voluntaril 
given, with due credit ; and its own importance, together wit 
its respectable author’s intentions, in giving it for the public ad- 
vantage, ought to secure attention to it. 

* Kiln-drying in the straw has been found necessary, and is 
very generally practised through all Russia, Livonia, Cour- 
land and Lithuania,—being the last operation of harvest for 
preserving all kinds of corns, peas, beans, and buckwheat, 
They are dried in the fields as much as can be; but, when 
brought home, they are kiln-dried, and are then ready to be 
either thrashed out immediately, or put up in barns, without 
any danger of either corn or straw becoming musty or rotting. 
The common practice of the boors is, during winter, to thras 
out by degrees, as in this country, their oats and barley, in or- 
der to have straw fresh for their cattle, such straw being their 
only provender. 

* Kiln-drying by no means prevents the germination of the 
grain (when used for seed), while it not only preserves the 
grain and straw, but improves their taste and salybrity. It 
enables Russia to export large quantities of rye and wheat 
with less risk of damage to the grain, than is incurred by o- 
ther nations of the north of Europe; and it seems probable 
that, in that empire, this practice will become a most fertile 
and permanent source of wealth and revenue,—its importance 
being generally seen at the present time. 

* Rye is most plentifully exported from Russia; and in the 
next degree is wheat. That which comes from Archangel, 
St Petersburgh, Revel and Riga, is all previously kiln-dried ; 
and I believe the whole, or the greater part of that which 
comes from Koenigsberg. With respect to Dantzig, which 
furnishes the superior Polish Scudomir wheat, I cannot speak 
with certainty, but believe it is dried, at least in part. 

* The wheats that are sent down the Black Sea must also be 
kiln-dried,—all but one kind, the Albanese or Albanian, a 
variety of summer wheat lately much cultivated, and which 
acquires upon the ground, in southern latitudes, maturity and 
* solidity enough to bear exportation. The other varieties of 
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‘ wheat must be kiln-dried. I have been informed, indeed, 
* that in the Polish and Russian Ukraine, where they have 
‘. little wood, they burn, for this purpose, as well as for many 
* others, their wheat and rye-straw ;—the lands there being so 
‘. deep and fertile as not to require manure.’ 

The following details of the important practice above men- 
tioned, and of the simple means employed so extensively in car- 
rying it on, have been in substance furnished by John Cochran 
sq. of Browning’s Lodge, by Tunbridge Wells, Kent,—a gen- 
tleman who has long resided in Russia, and whose accurate ha- 
bits, and respectable character, place them above all doubt. 

The kiln in general and established use throughout Russia, 
for the purpose of drying corn in the straw, is heated common- 
ly by fires of wood. It is a simple and cheaply erected struc- 
ture (fig. 1.), the walls 8 feet high, and 15 feet square within: 
At this height there are two strong cross beams to support the 
small timbers laid over them as ribs: The corn stands in sheaves 
above these ribs, closely set up, the band ends of the sheaves 
down, and the corn or grain ends up: the walls then rise above 
the ribs about 5 or 6 feet more, the kiln being closed by a sim- 
ple cieling of cross joists at this height, covered with thin turf 
or divots: Any cheap and ordinary roof answers to cover the 
whole. The fire-place is constructed so as to throw back the 
astending sparks; a small porch, directly opposite to the fire- 
place, prevents violent blasts of wind, and covers from rain the 
fue] and the attendant. About 300 sheaves (25 stooks) of corn 
are dried at one time: It is put on of an evening, and left on 
the kiln through night, after the wood has been burned into 
charcoal, and the door above the fire-place closed. 

When the corn is removed from the kiln, it is in the best 
possible state for the flaily and one man, with a common flail, 
during the light of a Russian winter day, can thrash out a 
whole kiln-load of 25 stooks, the labour being diminished, and 
the produce increased by the operation of drying. The corn 
may also be then safely put up in close barns, and in any quan- 
tities; and in fact it is commonly put up in this manner, the 
straw thus dried being used for provender as the cattle require 
it. The grain which has been thus treated is also prepared for 
seed, having been more perfectly preserved from any musti- 
ness; and itis in the best condition for making into meal, or 

for storing for use, or for exportation. 

The practice thus detailed from the communications above 
mentioned, comes to the notice of the British public, recom- 
mended by its unquestionable authenticity,—as well as by its 
universal adoption over a great extent of country, where use 
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has rendered it necessary. It requires only to be known, in 
order to explain the simple means by which the granarics of the 
north are supplied with grain in ‘a wholesome state {it for ex- 
portation, and preserved for this purpose till the demand occur. 

It may be hastily thought, that kilns for drying corn afier 
separation from the straw may be sufficient: But the British 
farmer will recollect the seasons 1782, £799, and i816 in par- 
ticular ; and he will remember what occurs, less or more, in 
every late and wet harvest. The corn stands long in the sheaf 
on the fields,—exposed to rains and frosts—thrown over by 
winds, or destroyed by the depredation of birds and vermin ; 
till, by sprouting in the sheaf, or falling in consequence of 
handlings and otherwise—it is reduced very much, in respect 
both of quality and produce; and, after all, neither the grain 
nor the straw can be preserved. 

Now, it may be asked, of what use a kiln could be in these 
unfavourable circumstances, which could only dry corn that had 
been first separated from the straw? But every one must see 
how important it would be for the British farmer to possess one 
or two of the simple Russian kilns for drying his*corn in the 
straw. 

By drying 25 stooks or 300 sheaves in 12 hours, and keep- 
ing the kiln always going, the produce of an acre might be dri- 
ed in a day; and a kiln thus in constant use would require both 
less time and less fuel. The Russian kiln of only 15 feet square 
might easily be enlarged so as to contain far more corn; or 
more than one or two of these useful buildings might be erect- 
ed on a farm. Peat answers very well for drying corn; and 
charred pit coal, or mineral charcoal, is best of any sort of fuel 
for this purpose ; but common pit coal or wood might be em- 
ployed. The old British round kiln, according to Mr Cochran, 
may be adapted very simply for drying in the straw, by raising 
the walls to a competent height (say 5 or 6 feet) above the ribs, 
and closing above at this height by a divot cieling. 

Supposing the Russian kiln erected, it might be used for dry~ 
ing various kinds of crop, such as flax and grass seeds, malt, 
&c. It might even be used, under particular circumstances and 
management, for the purpose of preserving wool, peats, or o- 
ther substances. It is very possible to apply such a building for 
smoking of hams or fish; and according to the degree of heat 
employed, and the length of time, the vegetative powers might 
be either preserved or destroyed. Oats dricd on straw kilns 
produce the best and sweetcst meal; and the ancient kiln of 
Scotland was of great use to the farmer, in the above and in 
various other respects. 
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In the Highlands of Scotland, a late eminent nobleman erect- 
ed large drying barns ; but few others could afford this expense ; 
and neither would such barns answer the purpose, because the 
air is often damp within them. To the Russian kiln there seems 
to be no great impediment, throughout most of the West High- 
lands and Isles, as timber and fuel might be procured by wa- 
ter; and thus might all the maritime parts of that country be 
rescued in a considerable degree from risk and uncertainty, on 
the great point of securing to the inhabitants the produce both 
of land and water. 

To the corn districts of Great Britain the system of kiln-dry- 
ing, in the straw, would be of general and great importance ; 
and though simple and cheap means are recommended, it is 
done on the best authority ; and the ends in view are of the 
highest importance to the kingdom at large. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Reasons of Dissent by the Sheriff-Depute from the Report of a 
Committee of Commissioners of Supply for Lanarkshire, in re- 
lation to the Procedure in Striking the Fiars of Grain, an- 
nounced at the Meeting on the 30th of April, and thereafter 
read at an Adjourned Meeting on the \8th of July 1817. 


Tut Sheriff depute felt himself called upon, as announced in 
the meeting of the 30th of April last, to express his dissent, in 
many particulars, from the Report of the Committee ; it hav- 
ing appeared to him that various allegations in that Report, as 
to the measure in question for last year, were incorrect ;—that 
sundry of the suggestions thrown out,were unattainable, and 
contrary to the existing law :—and, although they had not been 
so, that they would be inexpedient, and productive of conse- 
quences either in themselves unjust, or such as the Committee 
are not aware would follow. His reasons of dissent, according- 
ly, are,— 

z Imo, That there were truly eight bona fide heritors upon the 
Jate inquest, as directed by the act of Sederunt of the 21st of 
December 1723, and not merely seven, as erroneously stated 
in the Report. There was one gentleman only of small pro- 
perty, though in every legal view an heritor, and, moreover, 
in the nomination of the peace. The rest were farmers, whom 
the Sheriff conceives were the most proper persons to put on - 
an inquest for this object. The Sheriff cannot‘agree to put on 
the Jury no heritor who has not 100/. Scots valued rent. He 
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js not entitled to make that selection :—many proper heritors 
would thus be excluded.—If this duty is a burden, he has no 
right to throw it entirely on the higher classes ; and if it is an 
honourable distinction, those under that rate ought not to be 
deprived of it. There was another heritor cited, but he did 
not attend; though the Sheriff sees no objection to citing 20 
or 25, that the certainty of a proper number may be obtained. 
2do, ‘There are a number of mistakes in the Report, as to 
the evidence upon the late inquest. The Sheriff has been 
pointedly informed by the Sheriff-clerk, that none of the wit- 
nesses were named or suggested by the clergyman alluded to, 
but the siz from the Middle ward: whereas it is stated in the 
Report, that the witnesses from the Lower ward were named 
from the same quarter; and that it was upon the testimony of 
these six only, that the fiars were struck, which is directly in 
the face of the record: And though the Sheriff disapproves ei- 
ther of clergy or heritors suggesting witnesses, and will not in 
future allow it, he can state that the list was, upon the whole, 
a correct one,—not as it is said, ‘ all of them chosen from the 
‘ richest situations, ’—nor for the * Upper ward, from the town 
* of Lanark, ’—but from Symington, Covington, and Dunsyre. 
Nor is there any legal or just objection to millers or maltsters, 
who are, of course, considerable dealers, and therefore proper 
witnesses. These inaccuracies being disposed of, the Sheriff 
most readily states, that he will endeavour to bring even a 
reater number than eijzhteen witnesses before the inquest, and 
from different districts of the county; so that neither the very 
highest nor the lowest qualities of grain may unjustly predomi- 
nate or rule the verdict. He may at the same time observe, 
that from there being no fund for the payment of witnesses, the 
bringing forward a greater number may not be so easily accom- 
plished as the Committee seem to think; and so, in fact, has 
the Sheriff found it. 
$tio, The Committee have fallen into an obvious mistake in 
stating, that of the eighteen witnesses no more than six swore. 
that the grain was of the growth of the county, and of the pre- 
ceding year’s crop. The averment is not borne out by the re- 
cord; and the Sheriff, upon the pointed information of the 
Clerk to the proceedings, is enabled to state, that though, in 
order to abridge matters, these incidents were not repeated and 
written down in all the witnesses’ declarations, they were, never- 
theless, deponed to by every one, and particularly explained to 
_ each witness, that his evidence was to relate to the growth of 
the county, and tocrop 1816. ‘This fact, according to the She- 
riff’s information, is well known to some of the Committee. 
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4to, The Sheriff has made most particular inquiry, and finds 
that the Committee are also in a mistake, in stating that the 
inquest took into account the selling price of oatmeal upon the 
18th of February last in the market of Lanark, at the moment 
they were sitting in Court. No such thing appears in the re- 
cord of procedure: and the pointed information he has receiv- 
ed from the Clerk to the proceedings, and from the Clerk to 
the Jury, is, that the table of fiars was made out from the evi- 
dence of the eighteen witnesses alone. It is also manifestly er- 
roneous in the Report to state, that the inquiries of the Jury 
related in general to the highest and lowest, but seldom to the 
middie fiars of grain; as it is on the face of the record, that 
nine of the witnesses deponed to the second sort or quality, 
The quantity of the sales deponed to in combination with the 
prices, was not taken into account. This has never been the 
practice ;—is not so in Edinburgh and other counties, where 
the procedure is generally accurate; and is nowhere followed 
except in Haddingtonshire,—where, from the special mode in 
which the fiars are ascertained, a combined estimate of that na- 
ture has some operation and effect. The expediency and jus- 
tice of such a measure, if applied to this county, seem mainly 
questionable: For though it is not said that a few bolls of grain, 
raised perhaps in a garden, should be admitted into the scale 
of evidence, there is as little doubt that 10 or 20 bolls raised in 
the ordinary course of agriculture, would be as. satisfactory evi- 
dence of price as 100. If this combination was to receive ef- 
fect as evidence, it would, it is conceived, have an unfair result. 
There is more good grain raised and sold than bad; so that by 
admitting the effective operation of quantity in combination, as 
it would be, with high price, an undue preponderancy in favour 
of high rate would necessarily follow. ‘The Sheriff does not, 
therefore, think he ought to direct or recommend a change of 
the system hitherto followed. 

5to, The Committee are inaccurate in stating the Lanark- 
shire boll as one peck, or nearly one-sixteenth larger than the 
Linlithgow measure. If they had looked into Swinton or Bald’s 
Corn Dealer, they would have seen that even as to wheat the 
difference is not so much; and as to barley and oats, which it is 
of most importance to attend to, that the Lanarkshire boll, 
which is used in the Lower and Middle wards, is only 4.176 
per cent. larger than the Linlithgow measure, or about one-twen- 
tieth part. ‘The Upper ward boil is not the same with the Lin- 
lithgow or standard, but is larger by 3.225 per cent.; so that 
the difference between the large Lanarkshire boll and the boll 
of the Upper ward, is not quite one per cent. The Sheriff is 
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of opinion, that in striking the fiars according to the larger 
boll, or accustomed measure, the Jury were quite right.. The 
Linlithgow, or standard, as it is called, is not attended to in 
any of the counties in striking the fiars, except in that county. 
Their accustomed measures, according to which the lieges buy 
and sell, and which alone fall under the knowledge of the wit- 
nesses, are uniformly regarded in establishing the fiar price. 
They were also, in his opinion, right in affixing the fiar to the 
large boll instead of the Upper ward boll, for the obvious rea- 
son, that the greater part of the evidence reiated to it, and as 
it is the measure recognised by the two wards, where the pro- 
portion of grain raised to that in the Upper ward, cannot be es- 
timated at less than four or five to one. 

The accustomed measures are uniformly observed wherever 
fiars are struck ; nor can the heritor who has salaries or stipend 
to pay be injured by it. By the statute 48 Geo. III. c. 138, re- 
lative to the stipends of the clergy, the county fiar rates are de- 
clared to be the rule for the conversion and payment of stipends 
modified in victual. Where the stipend has been modified ac- 
cording to a particular county measure, it becomes necessary, 
in order to do justice to heritors and clergy, that the fiar price 
shall be fixed in relation to that measure. But where the Lin- 
lithgow measure is specified as the rule, or where none is mene 
tioned, in which case the Linlithgow is presumed, all that the 
heritor has to attend to in settling with the clergyman, is to note 
the difference betwixt the boll of barley and oatmeal of the coun- 
ty, and the Linlithgow boll, which is 4.176 per cent. or one- 
twentieth pait, and to deduct that difference from the fiar price 
of each boll of stipend which he has to pay. Nothing can be 
more simple and obvious. In the county of Dumfries, where 
the boll is equal to three, and in Wigton where it is nearly wo 
of the Linlithgow boll measure, and to which appropriate fiar 
prices are respectively affixed, this rule of deduction, as may be 
supposed, is not overlooked. From these considerations, the 
Sheriff’s decided opinion is, that the Jury have not * acted un- 
justifiably or illegally; ’ and that, as the law stands, he is not au- 
thorized to direct them to depart from, or change, the long-esta- 
blished usage upon this point, which has been observed. 

6to, It is not in the Sheriff’s power to order a Jury to ascer- 
tain the fiar prices of grain, in all the three wards of the coun- 
ty, as proposed in the Report. ‘The fiars originally struck, and 
by the act of Sederunt 1723 directed to be struck, are not ward, 
but county fiars. ‘The enactment 172% speaks only of one Jury, 
and of one ascertainment of price or value for each shire. The 
Sheriff was induced, several years ago, to dircet an inquest for 
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each ward ; but this arrangement was objected to in the Court 
of Exchequer, not on account of the expense, but because it 
did not give, truly speaking, the county fiars, which alone could 
be received and recognised there. The Sheriff, accordingly, 
desisted from this measure ; and though the clergy of the coun. 
ty wete extremely earnest that it should be continued, and, with 
that view, two years ago, gave in a petition to the Exchequer ; 
that Court, nevertheless, refused the application, and declared 
to the Sheriff, that he was not authorized to strike any but the 
proper and accustomed county fiars. Theclergy were then, and 
still are, desirous that the fiars should be struck at Hamilton: 
and as both classes interested in this measure are so far of one 
mind, the Sheriff would most readily have acceded to their mu- 
tual wish ; but as the fiars are to be county fiars, and as the 
usage has been to strike them at Lanark, the county town, he 
does not fecl himself authorized to alter the place of meeting; 
though, if either the clergy or heritors shall obtain an order from 
the Court to hold the inquest in Hamilton, the Sheriff will most 
cheerfully obey the mandate. A change of this kind would, 
however, in all probability, enhance the fiar prices. In con- 
cluding this reason, the Sheriff must remark, that striking the 
fiars in each ward, as is proposed in the Report, would produce 
consequences of which the Committee do not seem to be aware. 
Were this course followed, the fiars of the Middle, but more 
particularly of the Lower ward, would be raised higher than 
they are according to the present system. By the statute 48 
Geo. III. c. 138, the clergyman is entitled to the highest annuai 
fiar prices ; and though it might be made a question of legal 
construction, whether the clergyman of each ward was tied 
down to the ward fiars, there is much probability that the clergy 
of the Upper ward might be induced to claim stipend according 
to the highest fiars in the county, or of the Lower ward ; and it 
is at any rate certain, that, on the same principle, the claims 
of the clergy in this ward would be advanced. 

7mo, In summoning and selecting the Jury, the Sheriff will 
assuredly be guided by the act of Sederunt. He also considers 
that enactment as his warrant and instruction for the measure of 
evidence to be adduced. Two witnesses from each parish in the 
county, though they could be got, would by their number con- 
found all procedure, and oblige the Inquest to sit for days. ‘Ten 
from each ward will not easily be got together without being 
paid, for which there is no provision. Dealers in grain are g 
witnesses, and so are farmers ;—all those from the Middle ward 
at last meeting were so—and there can, indeed, be no exclusion 
of either class. But as to summoning the witnesses three months 
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before taking the inquest, that cannot be, as the act of sederunt 
requires the evidence of sales to be from the Ist of November to 
the 4th or 20th of February following; so that if this sugges- 
tion was adopted, the Sheriff and his officers would be driven 
into the absurdity of citing persons to give evidence, who pos- 
sibly knew nothing. That the grain, the sale of which is spoken 
to, is the growth of the county, and of the preceding year’s 
crop, are points invariably attended to. But the Sheriff is of 
opinion, that he cannot direct the Jury to make a distinction be- 
twixt a price for ready money and one on credit. There is no 
authority for this distinction in the act of Sederunt ;—the prac- 
tice hitherto has been, to advert merely to the price stipulated, 
without any reference to such collateral circumstances ;—a bill 
is generally granted, which is ev instante a definite price; and 
if such considerations were to be admitted into calculation, it 
would be equally necessary to take into account the credit and 
responsibility of purchasers, which would be endless, and, as to 
any certain result, impracticable. 
8v0, The act of Sederunt 1723 is always laid before and read 
to the Jury. It was so upon the 18th of February last; and 
the provisions of it fully and distinctly explained to the Inquest 
as the guide to their conduct. The Committee appear to be in 
a mistake in saying that this enactment is imperfectly known, as 
no inquest proceeds to act without having it before them. The 
British statutes applicable to grain, by which it is supposed the 
Committee mean the acts of 31 Geo. EII, c. 50, and $3 Geo. III. 
c.6, with the quarterly states, &c. as directed by the late Corn 
Act, which, it is suggested, should also be laid before the Inquest, 
relate to a different matter entirely from the present one,—not 
to the prices of home produce, but to the price of all grain what- 
ever, so as to fix the crisis of importation. Pressing these mat- 
ters upon the Inquest would be so much time thrown away, and 
would confuse and embarrass them to boot. But it would, in 
the Sheriff’s opinion, be proper to submit to them certain clauses 
in the act 43 Geo. III, c. 188, relative to stipends, which the 
Committee seem inclined to overlook. 
9no, The Sheriff deems it unnecessary for him to enter into 
e argumentative detail in the Report, with the view, as it is 
declared, of inducing him to direct the Jury to return a verdict 
finding one fiar price only for the different kinds of grain, or ad- 
opting one general average of each kind for the county. How- 
ever desirable this mode might be for the landed interest, who 
have stipends to pay, it is one which the Sheriff, according to 
the existing law, cannot authorize; and he would, indeed, be 
guilty of a breach of the law, were he to make the attempt. 
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The act of Sederunt empowers the Sheriff ‘ to strike different 
fiars according to the several qualities of the different sorts of 
victual,’ where the use has been to continue it,—and to intro. 
duce it where needful and convenient. The use, accordingly, in 
this county, has been, to strike different fiars of the different sorts 
of grain,—tor the Committee are in an error in saying, that in 
1815 the fiars were struck in one general average ; and although 
this rule had not been so sanctioned by custom as to exclude the 
Sheriff from attempting to disturb it, he would have felt himself 
called upon as empowered, and indeed required, by the act of 
Sederunt, to introduce it. ‘There is no county in Scotland where 
there is such a variety of soil, and, consequently, of produce, as 
in Lanarkshire,—more so than in the counties of Stirling and 
Perth, which are noticed by the Committee as sanctioning, on 
account of the variety of soils, a distribution of fiars into dif 
ferent kinds. He would, therefore, have considered it both 
needful and convenient to strike different fiars.—All the chief 
grain counties do so.—The Sheriff can name eleven who make 
their returns to Exchequer, besides Ztenfrew, and some others 
who make no return. 

Besides these sanctions, the striking of different fiars is posi- 
tively recognised by the statute law. of the kingdom. By the act 
48 Geo. LII, c. 138, the Court of Teinds are bound to award to 
the clergy stipends modified entirely in grain; not, however, to 
be paid in kind, but by conversion into money according to the 
fiar prices of the county: And by § 13 it is enacted, * That 
* where there shall have been, or shall be, different rates of an+ 
* nual fiar prices for any county,’ &c. the said conversion, &Xc. 
* shall be made according to the highest annual fiar prices struck 
* in virtue of authority from the Sheriff for the said county,’ &c. 
The Sheriff accordingly feels himself bound to make no change 
upon the system which has heretofore been followed. If the 
heritors shall obtain a legal and competent order from the Su- 
preme Courts, directing the fiars to be struck in one general 
average, the Sheriff wiil, of course, attend to it. But he thinks 
there is not the slightest chance of their success in such an ap- 
plication; inasmuch as the statute referred to would, before that 
could be done, have to be repealed. The only competent made, 
therefore, of obtaining an alteration, is by an act of the Legisla- 
ture; a measure which, no doubt, fully deserves consideration. 

10mo, The Sheriff can have no objection to a Committee of 
Commissioners of Supply being present when the fiars are struck. 
The act of sederunt admits, that * any person then present = 
* in open court, &c. and observing due order and respect, offer 
* information to the Jury concerning the premises,’ &c. Anat 
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tendance of this kind would most likely be accompanied by a 
Committee of the Clergy, who, according to that authority, could 
not be excluded. The Sheriff must, however, observe, that if 
by superintending the procedure, the Committee mean any thing 
like direction or control, he cannot admit of such interference 
from either. There is no objection to fixing a certain day for 
holding the inquest, such as the 17th of February annually,— 
and if that should be a Sunday, the day following,—and adver- 
tising this, as in other meetings, to be an anniversary one. 

1lmo, The Sheriff begs leave to acknowledge the civil expres- 
sicns towards himself, with which the Committee conclude their 
Report. They may rest assured that upon this subject he has 
no partialities of any kind ; and that where a discretion is allow~ 
ed him, (whereas here there is little or none), he will do what 
he conceives to be equitable and right. He is also aware of the 
prejudices and narrow views which will be entertained by such 
as are moved by personal feeling and private interest. In the 
truism, accordingly, so well expressed towards the close of the 
Report, he entirely coincides; and his earnest wish is, that the 
application of it may not be carried further than the framers of 
that paper seem to have intended. 

12mo, The petition of twelve of the Jury, praying for leave to 
sit again, after they had returned their verdict and had been dis- 
charged, is a proceeding which betrays such ignorance of legal 
principles and of judicial forms, that the Sheriff would have re- 
frained from bringing it into notice, had not the Committee, to 
whose Report it is appended, seemed to question whether he was 
justified in the instantaneous rejection of the application. But 
in this the Committee have certainly overlooked the act of Sede- 
runt 1723, by which it is declared, that the Jury, after hearing 
the proof, * shall be and remain enclosed until they shall have 
‘ finished their verdict, which they shall return signed by their 
‘chancellor and clerk ;’ and this being done, ‘ the said Sheriff 
‘shall, on or before the ist day of March, pronounce and give 
‘forth sentence according to said verdict.’ ‘This petition was 
not offered to the Sheriff till the 7th of April, nor was it concur- 
red in by the whole Jury; and although it had, and that it had 
been presented on the day immediately foliowing the sitting of 
the Inquest, no one assuredly needs to be informed, that a ver- 
dict signed and returned is a final meusure, and cannot be re- 
viewed, at any rate, by the same Jury. 
_ It does not, besides, appear to the Sheriff that this document 
is entided to any consideration whatever: For after the inquiry 
he has made, and the examination he has given to the evidence, 
he is perlectly satisfied that the procedure of the Jury did not 
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merit that degree of reprobation, which these twelve individuals 
have been led erroneously to bestow on it. The expressions in 
this petition have, besides, every appearance of having been pre- 
pared for their concurrence and signature. They say, that it is 
‘from circumstances which have recently come to their know- 
* ledge since they were impannelled,’ that they wish to review 
their verdict; a ratio utterly irreceivable with the view of over- 
turning the antecedent final act pronounced upon the evidence 
then adduced. The Sheriff has also heard, that much influence was 
exerted to obtain from some of these persons, their concurrence 
to this application.. If this was the case, (which the Sheriff can 
hardly credit), it was highly improper, as it could be regarded 
in no other light than an unbecoming interference, to induce 
these gentlemen to accuse themselves, and those also who did 
not concur, of having given in, while on oath, a false verdict. 
There is certainly some mystery attending the reappearance of 
this petition ; and it would, perhaps, have been more judicious 
to have refrained from again bringing it forward. 
R. Hatton. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE, 


Remarks on Ragwort ; with Proofs that Sheep eat this Plant, and 
prevent it from coming into Flower on their Pastures. 


Sir, 

Your correspondent A. S. (Vol. XVIII. p. 279), in ob- 
serving upon the hint I gave (Vol. XVIIL. p. 196) from Bailey 
and Culley, for the destruction of Ragwort as a weed, states, 
that Lord Kames had before advised the same remedy, but that 
it is not quite effectual. He then says, that if I had looked at 
the next page of Withering, I would have seen that he quotes 
the authority of the great Linnzeus, that ‘ horses and sheep refuse 
it.’ Now, Sir, fully aware of the influence of a great name— 

Pietate gravem, ac meritis, si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent— 
—and of the evil consequence of a great man’s errors; and con- 
vinced that the opinion here given is far from the truth ; and 
that a general reliance on it may be a great obstacle to an im- 
portant improvement in husbandry ; and, in counteraction o! 
the ill I apprehend from the wide circulation of this letter ot 
A. S., 1 trouble you with what follows; and submit to your 
ee if it be not worth while to give this statement an ¢- 
qual publicity, by insertion in the Farmer’s Magazine. If you 
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should not think it deserves printing, at least I hope it will car- 
ry an apology for the liberty taken with you by the writer. 
Living ina district where the Ragwort prevails much in lanes 
frequented by horses, cows, asses and swine, but where sheep 
never come except when occasionally driven along the road, I 
observe that the contiguous pastures, wherein sheep are used to 
graze, are clear of the weed, at least in flower ; but*that it flow- 
ers in fields immediately adjoining, from whieh sheep are ex- 
cluded. This determines me to think, that Lord Kames, Dr 
Anderson, and Messrs Bailey and Culley are right, though in 
opposition to what is quoted as the authority of the great Lin- 
neus. I believe the opinion originates from the catalogue by 
Linnezus and some of his pupils (nine are mentioned), in the 
Swedish Pan, by Hasselgren, 1749. (see Stillingfleet’s Tracts 
on Nat. Hist. Husb. &e. 8vo. 1762, p. 344.; and Anderson’s 
Essays, Vol. LI. p. 403. 8vo. 1797.) Anderson gives the Ca- 
talogue, but remarks in a note (p. 433.) on No. 442, Ragwort— 
‘ Sheep likewise eat this plant greedily when young.’ In an- 
other place (Vol. II. p. 54.) he says-—* Horses, cows and hogs 
refuse to eat the common ragwort, which is greedily devoured 
by sheep, if they have access to it in the beginning of summer, 
before the stalks are hardened.’ So it appears that Anderson, 
with the Swedish Pan before him, contradicts its authority in 
the instance of the Ragwort. And | should suppose that Messrs 
Bailey and Culley would not be without the same in contempla- 
tion. Their attention to Botany is evident from several parts of 
their book. (see Northumb. Rep. Svo. 1805, p. 112, 134, 136, 
145, &c.) And it seems thaf Bailey was a practical botanist 25 
years before. (see Bailey’s Durham, 8vo, 1810, p. 177.) I cite 
what is said about Ragwort (Northumb. Rep. p. 120.)—* Some 
few graziers follow the old custom of keeping only one kind of 
stock upon the same ground ; whilst others, we think with more 
propriety, intermix, with oxen and cows, a few sheep, and two 
or three colts in such pasture; which both turn to good account 
and do little injury to the grazing cattle: In some cases, sheep 
are a real benefit, by eating down and destroying the Ragwort 
(senecio jacobea)}, which disgraces some of the best pastures in 
the country, where aren only are grazed.’ And Lord Kames 
(Gent. Farm. 8vo. 1776, p. 170.) says,—* Ragwort is a trouble- 
some guest, as it never fails to infest’rich pasture fields. It is 
not only a robber, but overshadows the grass, and renders it 
unwholesome. I am at a loss, however, whether to call it a 
weed or a useful plant. As it bears no seed till the third year 
of its growth, it cannot propagate in land under tillage; in pas- 
VOL. XVI1I, Wo. 72, Ce 
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ture land it dies indeed after dropping its seed,’ [in the Swe- 
dish Pan, above cited, it is said to be perennial}; * but new 
plants spring from that seed, and have a succession without 
end.” ‘The same means will prevent itg noxious effects, and 
make it profitable. Ragwort in flower was never seen in a field 
pastured with sheep. y? Because that animal is exces- 
sively fond of it. “Therefore, in every pasture field, for some 
years after it is laid down, there ought to be a proportion of 
sheep. They prefer Ragwort before any other vegetable ; and 
experience pronounces, that every food is wholesome which an 
animal is fond of. Lincolnshire sheep do best, because a fence 
sufficient for horned eattle is more than sufficient for them.’ 
The same may be said of the improved Leicester sheep. What 
I formerly intimated, appears to agree with Lord Kames—the 
substitution of wool and mutton for weeds; though when he 
speaks of only * some years after it is laid down,’ he seems to 
expect that the plant would be entirely eradicated ;—and A. S. 
only looks to the eztirpating the plant by pulling it up by the 
roots. Now, backed as I am by Lord Kameez, I venture to claim 
a preference to my scheme ; suggesting, at the same time, that,. 
in soils favourable to the growth of the plant, the total destruc- 
tion of it will not be easily effected ; for it has winged seed, and 
hedges, wastes, and dike-backs will supply nurseries enow for 
continual propagation. Lord Kames mentions it flourishing on 
‘rich pasture fields’—Bailey and Culley, * grazing land for 
oxen ’—A. S., ‘ light soil.’ I have observed it growing on 
eold poor land, with a wet subsoil. Supposing such to be not 
favourable to the health of sheep, I have to notice, that authors 
on the rot in sheep, compare it to the dysentery in the human 
subject (see Boardman’s Veter. Dict. v. Rot), and advise simi- 
Jax remedies; and that in Encycl. Brit. $d edit. (v. Senecio), it 
is reported that Simon Paulli says that a decoction of the leaves 


of the Ragwort cured many soldiers.of an. epidemic Speen: 
7th September, 1817. A Hinter. 












TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Inutility of the Proposed Canal between Arbroath and 
Forfar. 
Sin, 
In the Forfarshire Report, published im your last Num- 
ber, there was mentioned a proposal of cutting a navigable canal 
between Arbroath and Forfar, and as Parliamentary notices of 
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this work have been given in the newspapers, it would appear 
that there is some expectation that this undertaking will be car- 
ried into effect. As I have some doubts of the utility of a canal 
in such a situation as this, I apprehend, that the proper place 
for discussing the subject, is your Journal. 1 am aware that a 
canal is a popular subject, and that a man who opposes a mea- 
sure of this kind, will be branded as an enemy to the improve- 
ment of his country. I readily assent to all the advantages 
which the most strenuous advocate of canals can advance; they 
afford a safe, easy, and expeditious conveyance for goods ; they 
facilitate the arrangements of commerce, and consequently pro- 
mote the prosperity of the country. There is no person, how- 
ever, who will not admit, that in some situations they are im- 
practicable, and that in others the communication by them would 
be so trifling, as to bear no proportion to the necessary expense: 
As there is confessedly a limit to their execution, it cannot be 
deemed improper to inquire, whether the one in question be 
really an improvement,—whether its advantages will not be coun- 
terbalanced by the unavoidable evils that it will occasion. Be- 
fore a canal can’ be reckoned a public benefit, three things ap- 
pear to me to be requisite. 

ist, It must not subject the proprietors to any loss—it must 
afford ordinary interest for the money expended. 2dly, It must 
lessen the expense of carriage in the district through which it 
passes. 3d/y, It must not injure the property of individuals who 
have no interest in the undertaking. 

Perhaps there was never a canal formed that was not of be- 
nefit to some individuals; but if the loss sustained by the pro- 
prietors be of equal extent with the advantage gained by others, 
the work cannot be considered as attended with any public be- 
nef If the loss of the proprietors be greater than the benefit 
conferred upon others, then the canal, however beneficial and 
useful, must be considered as a public evil, because it has so far 
impuired the resources, and diminished the wealth of the coun- 
try. A canal of this description should be regarded merely as 
a commercial speculation ; if it could be proved to be a profit- 
able concern, there would be no want of money to carry it into 
execution. ‘There are many fundholders, who, at this moment, 
would take shares of it, and readily embrace the proposal of 
getting 7 or 8 per cent. of interest on the capital thus invested. 
It is much more hazardous (as proposed in the present case) 
to raise the money by subscription, because the utility of the 
work may not be so minutely examined,—because the sum raised 
may not be so carefully expended, consequently, there is less 
chance of the undertaking turning out a profitable concern. It 
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is true that great landed proprietors, and men of public spirit, 
may contribute to any measure of general utility, though the 
be losers themselves, because the poor would thus be benefited, 
and the public interest consequently promoted ; and it is cer- 
tainly proper that the rich should contribute to the comforts of 
the poor: But there is another consideration that must not be 
overlooked,—whether the benefit thus conferred be at the least 
possible expense,—whether the money sunk in a canal would 
not have furnished additional comforts to the poor, and contri- 
buted more to the public good, if laid out in a different manner. 
Whenever capital invested does not yield a fair profit either to 
the individual or the public at large, it must be considered as 
unprofitably expended ; and money thus sunk in a canal, must 
be considered the same as money sunk in the bottom of the sea. 
I am afraid that the proposed canal between Arbroath and For- 
far will not stand the test of these remarks. 

Whatever service this canal would be of to the public, its chief 
advantage would be to the town of Forfar; it would not be of 
much benefit to agriculture. It is true that the farmer might 
convey lime and coals to his farm by it, and likewise send his 
grain to the sea-port town. But the canal intersects a country 
abounding in inexhaustible beds of shell marl, where little lime 
would be used, though the carriage of it were not expensive ; 
and it is well known that the farmer sets so little value upon the 
carriage of his coals, that this work is done by an empty cart 
returning from town at any season of the year; and as to thd 
conveying of his grain to market, this business is also performed 
at a season, and in such weather, when little else would be done 
on the farm ; and every person knows that the farmer would re- 
luctantly put his hand into his pocket to pay for the carriage of 
his grain, though the expense were ever so trifling. Besides, 
his stocking of carts and horses is generally in exact proportion 
to the work he has to perform; and as it is not likely that the 
advantages of the canal would enable him to reduce his esta- 
blishment ; whatever sum he paid for carriages, would be in ad- 
dition to the ordinary expenses of his farm. As far as I have 
an dpportunity of knowing, there is not a farmer but shrinks at 
the thought of any part of his premises coming in contact with 
the proposed canal. 

The advantages of the canal, then, whatever they may be, 
are chiefly to be reaped by the town of Forfar. Forfar is an 
inland town, containing about 4000 inhabitants, and is by no 
means well adapted for trade. Its staple is the manufacturing 
of coarse linen. The raw material is brought from Arbroath 
or Dundee; and the cloth is returned to one or other of these 
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places, but chiefly to the latter town. J suppose that 12 carters 
with single horses, will perform all the carriages to and from 
Forfar; and, reckoning the expense of each at 60/. yearly, the 
whole expense of carriages requisite for the town of Forfar would 
amount to 720/, per annum. We shall reckon the carriage of 
travellers that would pass by the canal at 280/,; and then the 
sum that Forfar could afford to pay for carriages by the ca- 
nal would be 1000/. a year. But the estimated expense of the 
proposed canal is 70,000/. The interest of this sum, the ex- 
pense of men at the drawbridges, the cleaning and _ repairin 
of the canal, the interest of the price of horses and boats, and 
the tear and wear of them, besides other claims to which I 
shal] attend hereafter, cannot make the expense of the intended 
canal less than 5000/, per annum. As the town of Forfar can- 
not be expected to pay more for carriages than their 1000/. a 
year, and the subscribers to the canal cannot afford their car- 
riages for less than 5000/., the only alternative is, that they 
must be 4000/. a year out of pocket. If these calculations make 
the most distant approach to exactness, this canal will prove to 
be a most unprofitable concern to the subscribers. It is not 
surprising that the town of Forfar should be anxious to obtain 
subscribers to the work, as they would have their choice of go- 
ing by the canal or the turnpike roads ; but would it not be more 
adviseable in the subscribers to support the 12 carriers of the 
town of Forfar, or give them all their carriages free, than to 
sink a sum of money that would be so unproductive. The 
scheme then is objectionable,’ in so far as it would be a losing 
concern to the subscribers. 

2. If the carriage of goods shall not be cheaper by the canal 
than by the turnpike road, the undertaking will be attended 
with no public benefit. A grocer in Forfar will be quite indif- 
ferent whether his sugar has had a pleasant sail along the canal, 
or whether it has been jolted along the turnpike road ;—the 
only question of moment with him is, whether it has been con- 
veyed to him a little cheaper. The proprietors of the canal 
cannot raise the price of carriage beyond a certain extent. The 
turnpike roads from Forfar to the sea-port towns are at present 
in excellent repair; and if carriages by the canal were more ex- 
pensive than by the turnpike road, the canal would be altoge- 
ther unemployed, and the immense sum laid out in the forma- 
tion of it completely lost. It is natural to expect, however, 
that the proprietors of the canal will raise the price of carriage 
as high as possible—that they would raise it to the highest point 
that would admit of a preference being given to the canal: But if 
there was only a shade of difference between the price of land 
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and water carriage, then it is obvious that very trifling advan- 
tage would accrue to the public. It is true, that there might 
be a competition between the canal and the turnpike roads,— 
that the trustees on the roads would lower their tolls, and the 
expense of travelling would be somewhat lessened: But the 
turnpike roads in this district have also been a losing concern ; 
and the expense thus saved to the traveller would be paid by the 
trustees on the roads, and the proprietors of the canal. In this 
case, the price of carriage is not in fact diminished; it is only 
paid by one person instead of another; the price must be really 
diminished before the proposed canal can be regarded as a na- 
tional benefit. 

The canal at Inverury bears the nearest resemblance to the 
one propased to be cut at Forfar of any with which I am ac- 
quainted. They both lead through a district where there is not 
a great population, and where there is not much communica- 
tion. The proprietors of this canal draw little or no interest 
from the capital expended ; and the expense of carriage is not 
much diminished ; so that some people travel by the canal, and 
some by the road, as suits their convenience or inclination ; and 
a similar choice would likely be given to the natives, though a 
canal were already made to Forfar. This undertaking, then, 
does not appear to deserve public encouragement, as there is no 
reason to believe that the price of carriage would be really di- 
minished. 

$. A canal must not injure the rights or property of indivi- 
duals unconnected with it. If I confer a benefit on myself, by 
inflicting an injury of equal extent upon another, I not only 
commit an act unjustifiable in itself, but one from which the 
public in general receive no advantage. In every Bill of this 
nature that passes through Parliament, our Legislators are ac- 
customed scrupulously to inquire, whether the interests of others 
be affected, and to require that ample compensation be afforded 
to the injured party. If this canal were to succeed, there would 
be many ready to put in their claim for damages. It passes 
through a well cultivated district; and the desolation it com- 
mits on the fences and corn fields is almost incalculable. Sup- 
posing it to pass through a farm of a square shape, from one 
corner to the other, cutting the fields in an oblique direction, 
no number of drawbridges that could be built would meet the 
inconvenience, and scarcely any pecuniary damages would be 
a sufficient compensation for the loss. In my opinion, this ob- 
jection alone will be fatal to the canal, and render the execution 
of it impracticable. ‘The projectors of it will not be able to at- 
ford the damages claimed by the occupiers of the land through 
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which it passes. Other claimants in various quarters will also 
start up. If the canal were to succeed, the trade which Dun- 
dee at present carries on with Forfar, would be transferred to 
Arbroath ; the Commissioners of the harbour now building at 
Dundee acting under the authority of Parliament, would claim 
compensation for any decrease in their harbour dues ;—the 
trustees of the Dundee and Arbroath roads, likewise acting un- 
der the authority of Parliament, would likewise claim remunera- 
tion for any falling off in their tolls ;—the 12 carriers of Forfar 
would be thrown out of employment, and come upon the parish. 
If all these complaining parties were to obtain the compensation 
they require, the expense of the canal would — exceed any 
calculation that has yet been made of it; and the more money 
that is sunk, it will be the more unproductive, and the national 
loss will consequently be the greater. According to any opinion 
that I can form of this undertaking, the communication between 
Forfar and its sea-port town is a great deal too limited to ad- 
mit of a canal being beneficial—to admit of such a vast sum to 
be expended in the mere carriage of goods. Between such 
towns as Glasgow and Edinburgh, Liverpool and Manchester, 
not to speak of our great metropolis, or between our western 
and eastern coasts, connecting our West India and Baltic trade, 
a canal would certainly be a real improvement, and the money 
expended on such a work would yield a fair profit, and conse- 
quently would be of advantage to the public; but a canal to 
such a small town as Forfar, through a cultivated district, 
where the roads are already good, and have been made at a 
great expense, cannot be supposed, without infringing greatly 
on the rights of others, to pay the necessary expense of carry- 
ing it into execution. It appears to me to be a plan of equal 
utility as that of a farmer who would erect a steam engine to 
twine straw ropes, or a machine of eight-horse power to thrash 
the produce of three acres of ground. Although the canal 
were finished, Forfar would not possess the advantages of a sea- 
= town with regard to trade; and its factories of linen would 

more advantageously situated at Dundee, where the expense 
of carriage by the canal would be saved. 

From the scope of the foregoing observations, it may perhaps 
occur to some of your readers, that I have a personal interest 
in opposing this undertaking. This, however, is by no means 
the case. The canal will not interfere with any interest of mine, 
or that of any person with whom I am connected. My object 
is solely to invite discussion ;—my wish is, that the public be 
— apprized of the utility of the measure, and that it be not 
rashly and inconsiderately undertaken, I might have submitted 
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to you more accurate information with regard to the expense 
of this undertaking; this, however, will be done with greater 
effect by the projectors or defenders of the measure ; and if this 
information shall be given, and the money satisfactorily proved 
to be profitably laid out, I have gained my end; and have the 
pleasure of subscribing myself, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Forfarshire, 14th October. O. C. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
Bord « Agricultural Society. 


Tue usual Autumn Meeting of the Border Agricultural So- 
ciety, for the exhibition of Stock and distribution of Premiums, 
was held here on Wednesday last, the Ist instant.—George 
Baillie, Esq. of Mellerstain, M. P., one of the Vice- Presidents, 
in the chair.—The judges were, 

Mr Thomas Howey, Wooler Bridge-end ; Mr William Bell, 
Allars House; Mr William Mills, Howtel; and Mr William 
Nelson, Lillburn,—for the Leicester and Short- horned Stock. 

Mr Scott, of Wauchope; Mr Brown, of Rawflat; and Mr 
George Douglas, Swinside,—for the Cheviot Stock. 

Mr Elliot, younger of Woollee ; Mr Jerdan, of Bonjedward ; 
Mr Hood, of Hardacres; Mr Murray, of Uplaw; and Mr 
Riddell, Grahamslaw,—formed a Committee for the inspection 
of the Implements of Husbandry, and for awarding the pre- 
miums to Herds; to the candidates for long service, &c. 

These gentlemen, after paying the most eareful attention to 
their respective duties, awarded the Premiums as stated in the 
subjoined account. 

The quantity of Stock exhibited was nearly equal to former 
occasions; the whole of it was particularly good ; and the Judges 
declared, that, in point of general excellenee, they considered the 
exhibition to be superior to any which had preceded it. The 
Members of the Society felt particular satisfaction in a 
that the Prize Leicester Ram was the produce of a ram whic 
formerly gained the Society’s Premium. The Steer shown by 
Mr Riddell, also of the premium breed, bore further testimony 
to the beneficial effects which have arisen from the institution 
of the Society; and as Mr Robertson’s sheep will remain at 
Ednam, as the most eligible station, a considerable number of 
notices of Stock, in terms of the Rules of the Socicty, may be 
expected. 
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The Company upon the ground was highly respectable. His 
Grace the Duke of Roxburghe, President of the Society ; the 
Marquis of Lothian, Lord Lieutenant of the County; Sir H. 
H. Makdougall, Bart. &c. &c. attended upon the occasion ; and 
the business of the exhibition having been got over by three 
o'clock, Mr Baillie, accompanied by about seventy of the mem- 
bers and friends of the Institution, adjourned from the ground 
to the Swan Inn, Mr Curry’s, where a most excellent dinner 
was provided. 

The award of the Premiums was afterwards read from the 
Chair ; and the cordial thanks of the Meeting were given to the 
Judges and Committee. A variety of apprepriate toasts were 
introduced in the course of the evening; and on the health of 
Mr Baillie being proposed by Sir H. Makdougall, the toast was 
warmly received with three times three from the company. 

In addition to the award, we also subjoin a copy of a notice 
distributed at the Meeting, the subject of which we trust will 
meet with due attention. 


Award of the Premiums offered by the Border Agricultural Society, 
at the Autumn Meeting, 1817. 


Premium !st, For the best Leicester Ram, to Mr Peter Ro- 
bertson, Ednam, l’ifteen Guineas.—( For this Premium 13 Rams 
were exhibited.) 

2d, For the best Cheviot Ram, to Mr Selby Robson, Philo- 

ar, Ten Guineas.—(For this Premium nine Rams were ex- 
hibited.) 

3d, For the best pen of Leicester Gimmers, to Mr Smith, 
Marledown, Five Guineas. 

4th, For the best pen of Leicester Dinmonts, to the same 
gentleman, Five Guineas. 

5th, For the best pen of Cheviot Gimmers, to Mr Turnbull, 
Spittal, Three Guineas. 

6th, For the best pen of Cheviot young Wedders, to Ma- 
thew Cully, Esq. of Akeld, Three Guineas. 

7th, For the best Short-horned Cow, to Mr Mills, Howtel, 
Five Guineas. 

8th, For the second best ditto, to William Robertson, Esq. of 
Ladykirk, Three Guineas.—(10 Cows were exhibited.) 

9th, For the best Short-horned Quey, to Mr Mills, Howtel, 
Five Guineas. 

10th, For the second best ditto, to Charles Robson, Esq. of 
Samieston, Three Guineas.—(nine Queys were exhibited.) 

11th, For the best Boar, to John Grey, Esq. Mullficidhill, 
Three Guineas, 
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12th, For the best Sow.—For ‘this Premium there was no 
competition. 

13th, To the Shepherd for rearing the greatest number of 
Leicester Lambs, to Andrew Howey, herd to John Grey, Esq, 
Millfieldhill, Three Guineas.— He reared from 18 score of Ewes, 
27 score and two Lambs. 

14th, To the Shepherd for rearing the greatest number of 
Cheviot Lambs, to James Cowie, herd to Mr Fairbairn, Halli- 
burton, Three Guineas.—He reared from 20 score and four 
Ewes, 20 score and three Lambs. 

15th, For longest service, without interruption, under one 
master, to John Darling, servant to George Logan, Esq. of New 
Edrom, Three Guineas.—The period of this service was 49 

ears, 
. 16th, For the greatest number of children brought up under 
one master, without public aid —(This Premium was not com. 
peted for.) 

17th, For the support of aged parents for the longest period, 
to John Blackie, hind to Dr Wilson, Edenmouth, Three Guineas. 
—The time 29 years. 

To William Lindsay, Cambridge, near Whiteburn, for his 
Reversing Scots or Drill Plough.— Five Guineas. 

To Thomas Trotter, there, for an Improved Weeding Plough, 
Four Guineas. 

To William Stevenson, Kelso, for a common Plough, im- 
proved in the mould board, One Guinea. 

A Sweepstakes for the best Steer, got by one of the Premium 
Bulls, subscribed to by Mr Robson of Samieston, and Mr Rid- 
dell of Grahamslaw, was won by Mr Riddell. The Steer brought 
upon the ground by Mr Riddell was much admired. Mr Rob- 
son’s Steer had been accidentally killed some time ago. 


Notice distributed at the Meeting of the Border Agricultural So- 
ciety, October 1, 1817, 


‘ The members of the Border Agricultural Society having it 
in/contemplation to alter the original regulations of the Institu- 
tion, in so far as regards the manner of procuring Bulls of the 
short-horned breed for the service of the Society,—Have pro- 
posed to hire one or more Bulls, for Season 1818; and to have 
stations at such place or places, and under such regulations, as 
may hereafter be approved of. 

‘ In the mean time, members of the Society, and such other 
gentlemen, and breeders of stock as may feel interested, are in- 
vited to communicate tkeir opinions upon the plan, and to sug- 
gest what may cccur to them, not only in regard to the best me- 
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thod of procuring the bulls, but also as to the best way of keep- 
ing and managing them for the benefit of the Society. 

* Communications upon the subject may be addressed to the 
Secretary, at Kelso; and a meeting of the Society will be called 
in due time, for the consideration of the business, and for the 
purpose of coming to certain resolutions upon it.—Of this meet- 
ing sufficient public notice will be given.’ 

Kelso, 6th October 1817. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Remarks on the late Property-Tax, and on the Distresses of 
Agriculturists. 


Sir, 


In a late Number of your useful Miscellany, your read- 
ers were favoured with some authentic information on the sub- 
ject of the Property-tax, by an Honourable Baronet, who has 
devoted the greater portion of his life to the improvement of 
his country, and to the benevolent desire of promoting the hap- 
piness, and adding to the comforts, of his fellow-creatures. It 
was published for the avowed purpose of exciting discussion ; 
and I was in hopes that some of your correspondents would have 
favoufed your readers with some observations on it before this 
time. Indeed, as the tax is relinquished for the present, it may 
appear a matter of less interest; but, if the party now in power 
shall continue in office, and succeed in obtaining a Parliament 
sufficiently obsequious, I think there is no doubt but a similar 
tax will be one of the first measures that will be offered for its 
sanction. In this view, the subject is of the greatest moment to 
all classes, and to none more than to your readers. I shall 
therefore take the liberty of offering some reflections on it, 
which, if you deem them worthy of a place in your pages, may 
elicit from more able and learned correspondents reflections 
more worthy of attention. 

The commerce and manufactures of Britain have been so 
much and so long the theme of panegyric among all classes of 
writers, that few would have credited that the profits arising 
from them did not far exceed the amount of those arising from 
agriculture ; far less would it have been believed that they were 
less by a half. Yet this appears to be the fact. Two important 
questions arise from this circumstance. Has the amount of 
each becn fairly ascertained, and the tax equally levied? and, 
Have commerce and manufactures hitherto obtained more con- 
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sideration from the Legislature than they merited? For, in al- 
most every instance, the interest of Agriculture is expected to 
give way, when it happens to be in any degree opposed to that 
of Commerce. 

With regard to the first question, it was hardly possible to 
conceal or diminish the real income of landholders, as there are 
documents in the public records to prove the greater part of it, 
which would enable the surveyors to judge pretty accurately of 
ail the rest, and prevent the possibility of any enormous fraad 
in the returns. ‘The supposititions income of the occupiers of 
Jand having been fixed, in an arbitrary manner, by the law, 
the returns can be no just criterion for judging of the real in- 
come or profits arising from the cultivation of land. In some 
few instances it might be below the real amount ; but that it was 
generally above it, there can be no stronger evidence than what 
is contained in the declaration of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the Hlouse of Commons, ‘ that it was impossible to de- 
* vise any other method of calculating agricultural profits, with« 
* out materially diminishing the revenue ;’ which was fully ac- 
knowledging that it was an unjust method, by which occupiers 
of land were compelled to pay more than their just proportion :— 
at least, such were the reports given in the public prints at the 
time. But indeed, if there had been no other reason to sup- 
pose that the method of ascertaining the profits of farmers was 
erroneous and unjust, I think, comparing the returns with that 
of traders, or schedule B with schedule D, will convince the 
most obstinate reasoner of the fact. It appears, of the number 








































































































of occupiers of land, - - . 589,374 
there were oniy exempted - - 114,778 
makirg the number taxed - ~ - 47 4,596 








Of the number of traders, including professional men, 253,686 
there were exempted ~ . 100,760 








making the number taxed - . 152,936 
and of these it appears that 35,620 gave in returns of income 
to the amount of 150/. and upwards, whilst the number of occu- 
piers of land taxed to the same amount, and upwards, are 























42,062. 

My ideas of commercial men and others, included under the 
schedule D, must have been very foolish indeed ; yet I am not 
ashamed to own, thet L siouk! have expected to find a much 








greater number than $092 possessing incomes of 1000/. and up- 
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wards, in the city of London alone, and the immediate vicini« 
ty. However, as the returns are official, we must believe them 
correct, whatever inference we may draw from them. Whe- 
ther that which I draw is just or not, I shall leave to others ta 
judge. But if the tax has really been equally levied on both 
classes, I think it must be allowed that we have hitherto very 
far overrated the value of our trade and manufactures, and, in 
some instances, sacrificed the agricultural interest too much for 
their benefit. 

In the manner of collecting the tax, the landholders and far 
mers were subjected to peculiar hardships, to which the traders 
were not ; by which they suffered heavy losses, and many were 
totally ruined. The tax being charged upon the gross amount 
of rents, those who were in debt, and had interest to pay, had 
no means of being reimbursed, but by retaining the tax from their 
creditors; which, indeed, they were authorized to do, and 
creditors obliged, under severe penalties, to allow it. Yet, in 
many instances, they were obliged to pay interest without de- 
duction ; and, I believe, in all transactions with bankers, no 
such deduction was ever allowed. But, as traders could return 
whatever amount of profits they chose to swear to, they could 
pay interest to their bankers and other creditors in full, without 
suffering any loss; and although, by so doing, great penalties 
were incurred, the transactions being private, many chose to 
run that risk rather than submit to the deduction of the tax. 

Perhaps it will be argued, that at the time this tax was le- 
vied, our trade and manufactures laboured under peculiar dif- 
ficulties, from the effects of the Continental system, the Ame- 
rican war, and the Orders in Council; and it must be allowed 
they did. Can it be denied that agriculture also laboured un- 
der similar difficulties? Would not the losses of the traders 
have been greatly aggravated, had their profits been calculated 
by an arbitrary rule of law, and they been compelled to pay 
the tax conform to that rule, independent of all other circum- 
stances ? 

I should occupy too much of your pages were I to add what 
occurs to me on the other schedules, which would not be inte- 
resting to the most numerous class of your readers: But I beg 
leave to call their attention to the increase of texable property 
from 1806 to 1814, which, on land alone, is stated at the in- 
credible amount of 9,571,221/. This increase must be ascrib- 
ed either to the improvement of land, or to the diminished va- 
jue of the circulating medium, with which rents and produce 
were paid. I fear it is too evident, that so great an increase 
cannot be ascribed to the former ; and if to the latter entirely, 
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it will, in @ great measure, account for the ruin of so many in- 
dividuals, and the general distress of the country. In conse- 
quence of so great a proportion of that medium being sud- 
denly withdrawn from circulation, all kinds of stock have fall- 
en in nominal value from 30 to 50 per cent., and every far- 
mer has been forced to part with property that cost him 
160/. to 200/., to pay a rent or debt of 100/., contracted be- 
fore the peace. Such a sudden shock on the credit of indivi- 
duals has certainly been the immediate cause: But previous cir- 
cumstances had been slowly preparing the way for it, for many 
years—perhaps from the very commencement of the national 
debt. But no circumstance whatever has had such baneful ef- 
fect as the tax on property, and the forced circulation of paper, 
which were acting at the same time. Many people being forced 
to raise money on credit to pay this tax, year after year, have 
since been forced to liquidate, with Sterling money, the debts 
so contracted, for which they received depreciated paper.— 
Thus, instead of ten per cent. they have paid fifteen, perhaps 
twenty per cent.; and, instead of a tax on income, it became a 
seizure of capital,—and this more especially in the case of occu- 
piers of land. But, indeed, under existing circumstances, it 
might rather be termed a contribution of much more than ten 
er cent. Had no taxes existed before, it might have been fair- 
y calculated as a tenth of income; but, as each individual al- 
ready gave the larger portion of all he expended for taxes, it 
was, in fact, a tax on the remainder, or ten pounds of every 
forty received for his own use, or even more than that. 

The general ruin and distress is sufficiently notorious ; and, 
whatever cavilling there may be on the subject, it is evident the 
evil is not of a temporary nature, or such as can be remedied 
by temporary expedients—such as have been hitherto adopted. 
Excepting a very few possessors of old leases on improved farms, 
all the farmers are carrying on a losing concern, and wasting 
the small remnant of thefr means. Whilst proprietors continue 
to pay such enormous taxes, they cannot afford to allow deduc- 
tion of rents sufficient to meet the exigency of the case; indeed 
there are many of them as much pressed as the occupiers, and 
many are driven to abandon the country. If such are the ef- 
fects of the tax on property, what may be expected should it be 
again adopted ?—I tremble at the thought of it. 

lam, Sir, yours, 
ARaToR- 

Kincardineshire, Sept. 1817. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Advantages of Providing Hay for Mountain Sheep in the 
Spring Months. 
Sir, 

I nave taken the liberty of transmitting some observa- 
tions upon the present state of our mountain flocks of sheep, 
and of suggesting the propriety of providing food for them durs 
ing the barren months of spring, when these valuable animals 
are often reduced to extreme poverty, and great numbers of 
them annually starve for want of nourishing food. 

Since the woollen cloth manufactured in this country has ob- 
tained such a preference in foreign markets, and butcher meat 
has found such an increased demand in every part of our own 
island, the management of sheep has deservedly engrossed more 
of the attention, not only of intelligent farmers in general, but 
of many individuals of high rank, as well as of various societies of 
the first respectability, whose united efforts have greatly promot- 
ed the general improvement of the country, and the comfort of 
its inhabitants. Numberless methods have been successfully tried 
by them to ameliorate the situation of our mountain flocks; but 
although many valuable improvements have been made both upon 
the sheep themselves, and upon their pastures, these animals 
are still in a great measure unprovided for during that critical 
part of the season, when the old grass is quite decayed and des- 
titute of nourishment, and the succeeding crop has not arrived 
at such a growth as to afford a sufficiency of food for preventing 
them from wasting in condition. I confess there are many hard 
and bare mountain pastures, where storing up food for sheep at 
any season of the year is almost impracticable ; and, in these si- 
tuations, moderate stocking in the spring months seems to be 
the only means for preserving the flocks in condition. There 
are, however, many large tracts of valuable land pastured by 
sheep, particularly in the southern counties of Scotland, where 
a sufficient quantity of food might be provided to supply their 
wants, and keep them from failing off during the months of 
March arid April, when sheep left to shift for themselves upon 
hill pastures, are generally much reduced in condition, and in 
hard seasons either die or are brought to extreme weakness. 

On all hill pastures, where there is a considerable proportion 
of marshy land, producing sprits, bent, rushes, and various 
kinds of meadow grasses, a sufficient quantity of hay may be 
obtained for supporting flocks of sheep in that season when there 
is little nourishing food to be found on the pastures. When the 
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weather is favourable, hay can be made at a very moderate ex- 
pense. Shepherds will exert themselves much in assisting to make 
hay, when they know it is intended to supply the wants of the 
sheep under their own charge. Indeed, in many situations, the 
shepherd would require very little assistance in providing hay 
for his own flock ; but, although the work should be contracted 
for, it could easily be got done at one penny per stone of twen- 
ty-two pounds; which, with the assistance of their ordinary 
range of pasture, would serve twenty sheep one day ; so that 
the expense of feeding two months in this way, would not be 
more than threepence for each sheep. 

If hay is well got, sheep will feed upon it at any season of the 
year, even when grass is plentiful: At any rate, they will not 
refuse it when grass is scarce, and they are daily wasting for 
want of food. Were the shepherd to give his flock opportuni- 
ties from time to time of feeding upon hay, as the barren season 
advances, he might then judge of the expediency of laying it 
out to them, by their inclination to eat it; and if they were once 
accustomed to feed upon hay at a certain time of the year when 
grass is scarce, they would habitually become fond of it at that 
season, and would again gradually give it up as their pastures 
became sufficient to supply their wants. 

The time has not long elapsed since it was customary, in eve- 
ry part of the country, to allow cows and other black cattle to 
shift for themselves in the fields during the cold and withering 
days of March and April. This method of saving fodder was 
always attended with bad consequences: The cattle daily wasted 
in condition; soon became scarcely able to rise from the ground; 
and great numbers of them annually perished for want of nour- 
ishing food. But though this was once the case with black cat- 
tle, their situation now is quite different. They are now kept 
upon fodder till the young crop of grass is fit to support them ; 
and by this means are preserved, not only in life, but in good 
condition, The two-year olds are now much better than the 
three-year olds were formerly ; and every class of them, from 
the youngest to the oldest, ode been greatly benefited by the 
thange of management. Since our black cattle have, by spring- 
feéding, been so much improved, may not our mountain sheep, 
on farms where a sufficient quantity of hay can be raised, have 
the same advantage? Would not keeping them in a thriving 
condition throughout the year, make cur two-year old wedders 
‘as good as the three-year old ones are at present? And would 
not the sheep of every description, in a well sorted stock, be 
greatly superior to what they are at present ? 

Feeding sheep with hay in time of heavy storms of snow, 
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very common, and, in cases of necessity, is always attended 
with the greatest benefit to the sheep farmer; but when the 
snow is not very deep, or liardened upon the surface with frost, 
sheep scrape it off the grass with their feet, and find a sufficien- 
cy of food to supply their wants, and keep them in condition 
as long as the grass retains a sufficiency of nourishment for that 
purpose. But are not the months of March and April, in bar- 
ren weather, often much worse for wasting sheep, than even a 
heavy snow storm in the months of December or January ? 
And there is undoubtedly as much necessity for making pro- 
vision for them in the one case as im the other. Indeed, the ne- 
cessity for providing for sheep in the spring months is greater, 
as the ewes are then either heavy in lamb, and not able to wan- 
der much about for food ; or, if the lambs are dropped, food is 
the more necessary, as there are then two mouths to feed, where 
there was only one before. 

It has long been a complaint among sheep-farmers, that their 
stocks turn lean in the spring months ; and, turning lean is cer- 
tainly one of the worst things that can happentothem. It pre- 
vents the growth of young sheep, disqualifies the aged for the 
purposes intended with them, and greatly lessens the quantity 
of wool upon all. Diseases and death likewise make great ra- 
vages among a lean stock. I have no hesitation in affirming, 
that a much greater number of sheep die in the months of 
March, April and May, than in all the other nine months of 
the year; and it may be said with the same degree of cer- 
tainty, that if sheep on hill -pastures could be kept in condi- 
tion in the months of March and April, they would not only be 
of so much the more value, but not one for ten of them would 
fall a prey to diseases at that dangerous period between the old 
and the new grass. 

In the months of August and September, a great propor- 
tion of sheep pastures exhibits the appearance of inexhaustible 
plenty ; the marshy vales are deeply covered with grasses of a 
nourishing quality, and the sheep feeding in them are then al- 
most hid from view in a luxuriancy of herbage. At that 
season of the year, who would imagine that the same sheep, in 
the same pastures, would be pining for want in the spring 
months, without any provision being made for their relief? 
The abundance produced in the one season is certainly intend- 
ed to supply the wants of the other. 

I shali mention some of the advanteges to be derived from 
keeping sheep always in a thriving state. The, weight of wool 
would be greatly increased ; the ewes would bring a greater 
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number of lambs, which would likewise be stronger and healthi- 
er; fewer diseases would waste and destroy them ; and the sale 
sheep might go earlier to market. Where sheep could be kept 
two months upon hay, a greater number might likewise be kept 
upon the same land, as a very great proportion of the grass 
made into hay would otherwise go to waste. 

I would be happy to learn, through the medium of your Mis- 
cellany, if any of your numerous readers have made the e 
riment in the way recommended, and what has been the result. 

lam, Sir, your, &c. 
18th October, 1817. J.L. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks in a Four through Arran. 


July 26th, 1816.—Having some spare time on my hands, F 
took an opportunity: that offered, of making an excursion to the 
Island of Arran, one of the wildest and most rugged of the 
Hebrides, bat still not devoid of — nor of interest. 

Arran is situated in the Firth of Clyde, betwixt the long pro» 
montery of Kintyre on the one hand, and the county of Ayr on 


the other. From the former it is separated by a narrow arm 
of the sea, not more than five or six miles in breadth ; from the 
Jatter, the nearest approach is from the point of Portencross, a 
distance of about nine miles. Proceeding further down the 
Firth, the distance increases. At Ardrossan it is about 12 
miles, at Irvine 16, and at Ayr 18 miles ¢ always taking the 
nearest point of Arran opposite. This island forms part of the 
shire of Bute, a county of seven islands, all situated in the Firth 
of Clyde, and at no great distance from each other. These, in 
the order of magnitude, are, 1. Arran; 2, Bute; 3. Cumbrae- 
more; 4. Cumbrae-beg; 5. Inch-Marnoch; 6, Lamlash ;. and, 
7. Pladda. ‘The two last are appendages of Arran. Thecoun- 
ty, in all, extends over about 206 square miles of land, of which 
Atran is 4-5ths of the whole, or about 164 square miles. 

I embarked to-day at 3 o’clock afternoon, at Saltcoats, on 
board the Lamlash packet, John Macbride master, a small 
half-decked vessel of perhaps 20 tons burden. The distance 
from Saltcoats to Lamlash, m a direct line across, is 12} miles 
by the chart; but it is very rarely that a vessel can sail ina 
direct line; on the oe it is often a tedious passage, which 
it always is when the wind is a-head, owing to the many tacks 
that must be taken, as was the case in the present instance. 
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‘We were nine hours on the water; but had an abundance of 
sailing for our money—perhaps 50 or 60 miles—as the vessel 
had to stretch away on one tack greatly further south than Ayr, 
and on an opposite tack half way north to Bute. The oniy 
time I was before in Arran, we were tantalized in a calm, which 
occasioned the passage to last 16 hours, without sailing 16 miles 
all the time. ‘The recent invention of the steam boat would be 
admirably adapted to this passage, as it could in all weathers be 
accomplished in Jess than two hours, regardless of wind, or from 
whatever direction it might blow. The fare at present is only 
one shilling each to Arran people, and one shilling and sixpence 
to strangers. ‘There is no distinction of cabin and steerage ; 
neither is there much shelter in which to skuik in foul weather. 
The weather in this voyage was, indeed, far from being mild, 
as the breeze was not only cold and inclement, but sometimes 
attended with rain. I had trusted to the season of the year, 
when cold at least is not expected, and came away without a 
great-coat, having merely taken the precaution to have with me 
an umbrella, to guard against a shower. The boatmen, how- 
ever, found me in one; and the master was not sparing. of his 
bottle, which he distributed more than once to the whole com- 
pany; so that the bad weather was not much felt. It was quite 
dark before the vessel came to her moorings in the bay. 

I meant to have lodged with an old acquaintance, the sub- 
factor of the island, Mr D., formerly a Lothian farmer of no 
mean rank and abilities ; but as it was near midnight when we 
arrived, I put up at one of the only two public houses in the 
village, kept by a family of the name of Blair, from Ardrossan. 
There I had very comfortable quarters, and got every thing 
good. 

LamtasnH. Under this common name there is an ISLAND, a 
HARBOUR, and a VILLAGE. The island is about 2 miles in 
length, standing on a base of about 1-4th of a mile broad. It 
rises high and precipitous ; and is in general extremely barren. 
The chief exception is an extent of 20 or 30 acres at the 
north point, and about as much more at the south end. On 
the spot of flat land at the north end, there is a handsome plain 
mansion, at present occupied by Mr Hamilton of Holmhead. 
He has cultivated this part in a very superior style, and has al- 
so begun to improve the south end. Everywhere else, cultiva- 
tion is nearly impracticable ; nor does there seem to be either 
natural wood or planting on the whole, a few shrubs of dwarf 
oaks excepted. ‘The height of the barren rock in the middle is 
said to be 891 feet, measured by the thermometer. Eagles 
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nestle on it, and breed. One was lately shot that measured 
7 feet 8 inches from tip to tip of the wings. I saw it in preser- 
vation. It seemed as large as an ordinary sized turkey hen. 
Adders are said to abound on this isle to an extreme degree. 
I can easily conceive that they will meet with very little to dis- 
turb them in this retreat. 

The arbour of Lamlash is situated betwixt the Mainland of 
Arran and this island, which shelters it from almost every wind, 
It is about 2 or 3 miles Jong, and from | to 2 miles broad ; be- 
ing broadest in the middle, and narrowest at each of the entries. 
It is considered to be very safe, and is much frequented by 
shipping, particularly in the winter season. There is now no 
pier 5 but formerly there was a most excellent one, on a om 
Ingenious construction. It was circular, enclosing an area (wit 
an adequate entrance) of about an English acre, where vessels 
of considerable burden lay as in a wet dock, even at low water, 
and e1joyed every facility of loadirg and disloading. There 
was a communication to the land from this dock by a raised 
causeway or pier, in a straight line; the whole forming the 
shape and proportions of a frying-pan, the handle being repre- 
sented by the straight. pier, and the pan by the circular. It 
was erected by the great Dutchess Anne, more than 100 years 
ago ; and cost, at the low rate of labour even then, about 3000/. 
Now, it has not only been allowed to fall into disrepair, but was 
actually, in an evil hour, demolished, in order, with the mate- 
rials, to build the village. ‘There now remains merely the lower 
tier of stones, to mark out the figure and extent of the work, 
which has in fact become now an obstacle rather than an advan- 
tage to shipping. 

The vittaGE of Lamlash is pleasantly extended in a semicir- 
cular range of a single row of houses along the shore at the 
bottom of the Bay. These may be about 25 or 30 in number, 
gonee two families in each, all of one storey high, except, 

think, two or three that are two storeys. The parish church 
of Kilbride is situated at the south end of the row; and a little 
back from it is WHITEHOUSE, the mansion allotted to the factor 
or sub-factor of the island. In the vicinity, or within a dis- 
tance of half a mile, less or more, are situated, in different di- 
rections, a considerable number of farm l:amlets,'or clachans, 
perhaps equal in number of dwellings to the village itself; so 
that the population of this tract may probably extend to 450 
souls, or more. ‘There is a flat plain of land adjoining, to the 
extent of perhaps 500 acres, all in good cultivation. There 
may be 100 or 150 acres more of cultivated land on the hill- 
side, immediately above the town. There is a considerable 
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quantity of very thriving growing timber interspersed in hedge- 
rows on the hill-sides also above the town, or lower down a- 
mong the little gardens or kale-yards attached to each of the 
dwellings ; and, at a little distance to the right, along the foot 
of an adjacent low hill, there is a considerable stool of coppice 
wood, that approaches close down to the shore, and is continu- 
ed for a mile or two of length, as far as the shore side itself is 
in view. In front, at the distance of about two miles, the 
island of Lamlash, as above mentioned, shuts up the prospect, 
while the intermediate sea, which constitutes the harbour, is 
spread out like a fresh-water lake, and generally as smooth. 
To the north, there is a view, through the narrow entrance, 
towards Kilwinning, Saltcoats and Ardrossan, on the coast of 
Cunninghame. To the south-east, there is a peep, through a 
still narrower entrance, to the coast of Carrick, about Dunure 
and Collean. All the rest of Ayrshire is shut up. The back 
ground in the neighbourhood, consists of pretty steep dark 
hills, rising ten or twelve hundred feet above the plain on which 
the town is situated. Such is the scenery of Lamlash. 

July 27th.—This day, being furnished with an Arran. horse 
by Mr D. who was so obliging himself as to go along with me, 
to show me the country, we set out about 11 o’clock towards 
the south end of the island. The country we had to traverse 
was, at least nine parts in ten, wild and uncultivated ; and the 
track (for it cannot be called a road) was frequently up steep 
and high hills, or through quagmire and morass, in a zig-zag 
direction, that none but a horse accustomed to such travelling 
could accomplish. The Arran horses are indeed uncommonly 
sure-footed, fearless of all danger, and regardless of difficulties, 
and, in such a route as this, may be depended on with great 
confidence. After riding two hours and a half we came to 
Bennicaracan, a farm of considerable size (400 acres in extent), 
on the coast-side, lately taken by a tenant from Ardrossan, who, 
enticed by the comparative lowness of rent, fancies he is going 
here to make his fortune all at once. 

The farm itself appears indeed to be among the first-rate in 
point of soil, as well as extent; and there is erected upon it a 
very superior farmstead, arranged into a square court, with every 
accommodation that a farmer requires. It is built of good ma- 
sonry, and all roofed with blue slate. It cost, I am told, about 
2000/. To make room for this Jmprover, there has been an en- 
tire clachan or township of 16 or 20 native tenants removed: 
But these, I believe, have not left the island, but are set down 
in smaller possessions, one by one, in new settlements, to im- 
prove in their circumstances ; and I have no question, from the 
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specimens I have this day seen of the husbandry of the native 
tenants, that they will reclaim their respective lots, as soop and 
as effectually as any stranger whatever. They have required 
merely an example of modern cultivation. On a scale adapted 
to their circumstances, they can imitate very closely. 

One manifest improvement has certainly been made by the 
above Ayrshire farmer. He has sown a breadth of land with 
clover and rye-grass altogether unprecedented in the island. 
The extent is perhaps 15 or 20 acres, and it has succeeded 
completely. He has also introduced an Ayrshire stock of milch 
cows (among the best in Britain), 11 in number, with an ex- 
cellent bull of the same breed. He intends, next year, to in- 
crease this dairy stock to 26 cows in all; and thus, all at once, 
to set an example of what can be done in butter and cheese 
making—of which, for exportation, there has hitherto been 
little or none made in Arran. 

In the course of our excursion to this farm, in a streteh of about 
10 miles, we passed only two farm clachans, containing three 
or four tenants each ; but we had a view of several others of a 
Jarger size when we got on the lands of Benicaracan. These 
were situated in a valley in the vicinity of this farm, sloping 
gently from north to south, of apparently good soil, in cultiva- 
tion. These clachans are inhabited each by six, eight, twelve, 
or sixteen tenants; and, although the lands attached to them 
have hitherto been occupied in common, or in the run-rig system, 
yet now they are to be laid off in severalty as the leases expire; 
each tenant having his own part distinct from the rest. One of 
the best farms in the island (Shiddery, in this quarter), has, in 
this manner, been taken by the cld tenants; and it seems to be 
extremely probabie, that the example will be tollowed. by the 
other townships, from time to time, as the present leases ex- 
pire. The lands may, with great propriety, be separated into 
distinct possessions; but it would be a pity to demolish any 
more clachans.—In such a recluse country as this, why deprive 
the people of good neighbourhood ? 

In returning home we took the shore road, going round by 
the’south-east and east coast, to Lamlash, an extent of about 
15 miles, partly by a tolerably good road, and partly by an in- 
tolerably bad one, almost impassable. The shore side here is 
indeed greatly varied in its aspect. In some places, stripes of 
plain land, of more or less extent, wind around the bottom of 
the hills so close on the sea, that there is little room for devia- 
tion. These hills tower upwards in many forms, and present a 
craggy and precipitous front, oiten three or four hundred feet 
in height. In some places, they approach close to the water 
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edge, and render a passage that way impracticable. The road 
has then to be conducted up narrow and steep paths, more inte 
the interior, to avoid them; and again has to descend to the 
shore, to regain the inhabited track, which is seldom out of 
sight of the sea. No strangers in this part, except one only, 
from Renfrewshire, on a farm adjacent to the Ardrossan man’s, 
and set down under similar circumstances, with a dashy farm 
steading in the room of a clachan of native tenants. This 
man, however, although not bred a farmer originally, produces 
very superior crops of grain, and has a considerable field of 
turnip—an example of incalculable advamtage to the native isl- 
anders, and which I venture to predict will not be lost upon 
them. The name of his place of present residence is Lagg, one 
of the most snug situations I have almost ever met with. It is 
set down in the hollow winding of a deep vale, by a pure moun- 
tain streamlet, in the vicinity of a corn mill, amid gardens em- 
bellished with shrubbry, and having in them some af the largest 
om trees I ever saw. The house is modern, and, although of 
only one story, seems to be abundantly commodious. I believe 
this gentleman is now regretting that he is to be removed to the 
mew SPACIOUS VILLA building for him at the top of the hill, 
where he will indeed have a view of every vessel that passes, but 
will be exposed also to every wind that blows. It will be long 
indeed ere he renew such apple trees. 

The farm clachans along this coast are also all set down in 
groups of from eight to perhaps double that number of dwell- 
ings, besides a due proportion of barns and byres, &c. And 
in these townships, which are seldom more than half a mile 
asunder, each family has a large garden or kail-yard, riehly 
cropped with vegetables of various kinds, and of most luxuriant 
growth, and uniformly surrounded with rows of elderberry or 
bourtree bushes, intermixed with ash, hazel, and other small 
timber, and very ee embellished with honeysuckles and 
roses. The whole village, at a distance, is apt to be mistaken 
for a large orchard, or a clump of plantation, as the houses, 
low at any rate, are nearly covered and hid by the foliage. In- 
deed thie kind of natural dwarf wood appears to be remarkably 
congenial to the island in all places under shelter. It consists 
chiefly of birch, aller, hazel and sloe, but pretty een in- 
terspersed with oak and ash ; which last, although seldom large, 
or exceeding 6 inches in diameter, is remarkably verdant in the 
leaf, and clean in the bark. ‘The donrtree, the great favourite 
of the Arran peasantry, (as it was also the favourite in days of 
yore all over the low country on the Mainland), is not indige- 
nous here, but is always propagated, I believe, by culture. [ 
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do not well know what is the inducement, unless it be merely 
that it grows fast, and soon gives a shelter. It continues also 
long in flower; but although it produces an immense crop of 
berries, I do not understand that these are applied here to any 
purpose. If it be the berry from which a wine under that name 
is made, I am sure there is not a clachan that I have seen in 
Arran, but could produce a hogshead of it at least. One cir- 
cumstance respecting this shrub, is deserving of record, name- 
ly, that although the young shoots of it are certainly among the 
softest of any, the pith bearing such a great proportion to the 
whole, yet the old stocks are the hardest of all wood; and as 
these are very frequently-six inches or more in diameter, and 
often 6 or 8 feet in length, it might become convertible into 
many useful purposes, and thus become valuable as a timber. 

Next to the bourtree, which seems to be propagated by plant- 
ing, the wild roses and honeysuckles, altogether natural, are 
most conspicuous as ornamental shrubs. They are found every- 
where, particularly the last, of many various tints, and in great 
profusion, whether interspersed among the bourtree bushes in 
the kail-yards, entwining round the brushwood in the copses, 
or climbing up and adorning the rugged and precipitous rocks 
and crags by the sea shore. People accustomed to the tame and 
little varied aspect of the low conntry on the Mainland, can hard- 
ly conceive an adequate idea of the wild and picturesque beau- 
ties of an Arran coast-side scenery. 

In travelling along this coast side, I had occasion to remark 
a very general spirit of improvement manifested by the native 
tenantry in enclosing and subdividing their lands. Almost the 
whole arable land on the south and south-east coast, is at this 
time undergoing this essentia] improvement, by ditch and hedge. 
The thorns are furnished by the most Noble Proprietor, but the 
natives themselves are at the expense of the ditches; and after 
having seen a few examples of the work performed by Irish la- 
bourers, they betook themselves to the spade with their own 
hands, and have conducted the operations most dexterously. 
Almost every householder, too, at the suggestion and persuasion 
of Mr D., has got a little patch of turnip into his kail-yards, 
and even some clover and ryegrass, all thriving so much, that 
they are next year to venture these crops on a greater scale in 
the fields. It was a fortunate device to make the trial first in 
their gardens, where there was no risk of the success. Had 
they begun this in the fields, altogether without a previous know- 
ledge of the method, the experiment might have fuiled, and 


thus have brought a discredit on the cultivation, which has now 
succeeded to a wish. 
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In passing through one of their clachans, we perceived 12 or 
15 men rebuilding a house. This is a general practice. Every 
man in the island is a builder. The construction of their houses 
is indeed not very refined ; but as the materials (stone with a small 
portion of earth) are not scarce, they can erect a fabric of con- 
siderable solidity, quite impervious to the weather; and collect- 
ing a sufficient number of neighbours, the building of a dwell- 
ing is the work of a day, and the expense seldom exceeding a 
gallon of whisky. The new clachans at present building, or that 
were lately erected by the Marquis for the accommodation of the 
back setilers, or the ejected tenants of the ancient townships, are 
constructed in a more refined style. ‘The mason work is aided 
with lime mortar. The windows are larger, and chimneys are 
universal. Inthe ancient clachans, this last accommodation is 
frequently wanting; and the smoke of course is a very great 
nuisance. In both new and old cottages, the roof is covered 
with straw, secured by heather ropes. 

About 2 or 3 miles ere we got to Lamlash, we come toa 
country of a tamer aspect, at the head of what is sometimes call- 
ed Ashdale, and sometimes WhitingBay. Here there is a ‘great- 
er expanse of flat country, nearly on a level with the sea; but 
still a great variety in the appearance, having intermixtures of 
cultivated lands with uncultivated—with rocks, and, more than 
all, with coppice wood. There is also a fine little mountain stream 
gliding almost unseen amid its own natural woods, honeysuckles 
and roses. Silverbank, a pleasant retreat of Mr Paterson, aa 
Irvine gentleman, is in this territory. Ascending from it oyer 
a — steep arable ridge of hill, we came, by an easy transi- 
tion, down to Lamlash, about 5 o’clock afternoon, having been 
about 6 hours in making this excursion of about 25 miles. 

Sunday the 28th, attended Divine service in the church of 
Kilbride parish, in the town of Lamlash. Within, this place 
of worship is commodicus enough, and may hold 500 or 600 
people. Outwardly, it is hardly to be distinguished from a com- 
mon dwelling house. It has neither steeple nor bell; the clergy- 
man has neither gown nor bands; the baptismal bason has nei- 
ther cloth nor napkin; nor are there any cloth or decorations 
on the pulpit. Every thing is quite plain, But the congrega- 
tion was numerous and attentive, and the sermon was animated 
and interesting. ‘The fore part of the service is performed in 
the English language. The latter part is in Gaelic, after an in- 
terval of ten minutes, The whole is completed in about three 
hours, commencing about mid-day—of course scaleing about 
three o’clock afternoon, when the people again file away to their 
respective glens and corries, four, five, six, or eight miles off. 
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There are only two parishes in the island. This of Kitsrrme, 
the seat of which was formerly about a mile north from the 
present church, where the manse is still situated, by the ruins 
of the old kirk, and where the burial ground is still continued. 
This parish comprehends the whole of the east side and north 
end of the island, an extent of about 17 miles in length, by five 
or six or more milesin breadth. ‘To accommodate the more dis- 
tant quarters in the north end of Arran, there is a kind of Cha- 
pel of Ease at Lochranza, served by a clerical teacher, under the 
name of a Catechist. The other parish is called Krumory, with 
a handsome church and excellent manse, situated within a mile of 
the sea, in a delightful glen by the south end of the island, where 
the greatest population seems to reside in the very numerous 
clachans in that quarter. It has also another place of worship 
near the west coast, in the fertile and populous vale of Shiskin, 
where the clergyman officiates every third Sunday. 

The Arran people are remarked for a sober and religious dis 
position, strict observers of the Sabbath, and of course attend 
the church pointedly when practicable. The whole continue 
still to speak their ancient tOngue, the Gaelic; while, in gene- 
ral, they also understand English. ‘The service is therefore per- 
formed in both tongues through the whole island. It is long 
since the Highland dress was used ; and there is of course now 
no distinction in this respect betwixt them and their neighbours 
in the Low country, except perhaps that their clothing is still 
more in the thrifty style of being home manufactured. But this 
good old custom is wearing out; and the young people, in par- 
ticular, are getting more and more into the costume of the Low 
country, especially the females, who are now decorating them- 
selves in all the elegance of Paisley muslins and ribands, cloaks, 
caps and bonnets. : 

Monday the 291h.— With the advantage of a fine morning, 
we proceeded early on a tour through the northern part of the 
island. From Lamlash to Broadwick Castle, the distance is a- 
bout six miles, by an excellent road lately made by the Mar- 
quis of Douglas, with the aid of a Parliamentary grant. The 
first mile from Lamlash up the intermediate hill, is through cul- 
tivated land, part of it embellished by an avenue of planted 
wood. The soil not unfertile, and the cultivation not amiss. 
Then there is a track over the steepest part of the hill, of near- 
ly two miles of unimproved heath, but all susceptible of culture, 
either by tillage or plantation, some remains of natural wood 
showing this distinctly, as well as some very thriving plantations 
in the immediate vicinity. At about half the distance, Broad- 
wick Bay is seen in full splendour: A fine piece of water, 
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beautifully bounded with cultivated lands—natural woods and 
plantations—several elegant mansions-—and the whole scenery 
surrounded with lofty mountains ;—the greater part extremely 
rugged and craggy, and others most dismal and dark. The 
Bay itself advances inland about three miles; is about the 
same breadth at the entrance, and narrows gradually to a mile, 
at the head or extreme landward point. There is the handsome 
smajl mansion of Spring-Bank, Mrs Macallaster’s, on the south 
side of this Bay, about a mile from the head. On the same 
side, but a mile more inland, is situated the mansion of Kilmi- 
chael, long the seat of an ancient family of the name of Ful- 
larion. It is hid among wood in the bottom of the gloomy 
vale of Glendvw, so called, from the aspect of the conterminous 
dark mountains. There is a scattered village of thirty families 
at the head of the Bay; also two or three goodly mansions ; 
one of them formerly the seat of the factor, but which has long 
since been converted into an inn. But the glory of this Bay is 
the Castle of Broapwicx, or Arran-Castle, which rises super- 
eminent on the northern shore, amid some of the best old tim- 
ber in Scotland, together with a great extent of more recent 
plantations, stretching over some Senden’ acres up the south 
side “ the lofty mountain of Goatfield, the highest of the Ar- 
ran hills. 

This Castle is the occasional residence of the Marquis of 
Douglas, when he visits the island. There is a very neat small 
harbour here, cut out of the solid rock, for the security of the 
packet-boats that ply betwixt this place and Saltcoats. ‘There 
is a considerable extent of arable land at the head of the Bay, 
perhaps 500 acres or more, in pretty good cultivation, and of 
considerable fertility. It is nearly an entire flat plain, bound- 
ed, on three sides, with extremely rugged, high, craggy moun- 
tains. 

Proceeding northwards along the sea-coast, the scenery is 
wonderfully beautiful. On the right, the view over the Firth of 
Clyde, as we move along, presents a continually varying aspect 
of the coast of Ayrshire, and the islands of Cumbrae and Bute. 
The distance is from 10 or 12 miles to perhaps 5 or 6 ; the lat- 
ter seems to be the extent across from Curry to Garroch-head, 
on the south end of the isle of Bute. On the left, the tremen- 
dous high towering rocks of Goatfield, and his still more rug- 
ged associates of uncouth names, are awfully grand; whilst the 
overhanging rocks by the shore are delightfully clothed with 
coppice wood, riehly embellished with wild roses, honeysuckles, 
ao other flowering shrubs. There is extremely little arable 
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Curry, or Corrie, is remarkable for quarries of limestone and 
freestone, subterraneously excavated, and from thence exported 
in large quantity to the opposite coasts. There are a few cot- 
tages tor the quarry-men. ‘There are two handsome villas, each 
in the midst of its gardens and plantations; whilst the over. 
hanging rocks ere still ornamented with See shrubbry. 
Here, also, we found, in a wild state, several bushes of hops, 
climbing up the stalks of allers and other small coppice wood. I 
do not recollect to have seen this plant in a natural state any 
where else in Scotland, nor indeed is it often met with in gar. 
dens. 

Leaving the Currie, with all its beautifully wild accompani- 
ments, we proceeded forward to Sannox, of which name there are 
three considerable farm clachans, at no great distance from each 
other; the houses, as usual, half hid amid bourtree and other 
shrubs. There is also a fishers’ harbour, in which there were 
several handsome boats. The same might have been remarked 
at Currie, and indeed in many other places along the coast. 

The road here turns inland, gradually to the left, and leaves 
the sea-coast altogether. The scenery is now more picturesque 
than ever, and more contrastedly varied. In the jower parts, 
near to the sea, and on the right hand, the aspect is mild, and 
remarkably mellow. Nature seems to have formed, as it were, 
a ready-made policy (as we call it in Scotland), or range of 
pleasure grounds, for a country villa; for the coppice woods 
have arranged themselves (over an extent of perhaps 40 or 50 
acres) into distinct avenues, clumps and winding belts, enclos- 
ing different arable fields of various shape and extent. One can 
hardly conceive a more inviting situation, nor scenery of a more 
interesting form. On the lett, and in the immediate vicinity, 
is that vast congeries of high and tremendously precipitous 
mountains, with their sharp and jagged tops, on some of which 
the foot of man never trode ; nor perhaps any unwinged animal 
of any kind. Goatfield, 2840 feet high, is allowed to be the 
highest of them all, and is also more accessible than any in this 
group whose tops may enclose or extend through a space of 
10 or 12 square miles. The bases will include more than double 
that area. ‘There is one or two more that seem to dispute this 
preeminency in height with Goatfield; but the others are not 80 
high by some hundred fect; but still very inaccessible. ‘There 
seems to be little room to doubt, that their altitude is gradually 
becoming less, as they must be worn down by the torrents that 
from time to time pour impetuously down their rugged sides; 
or by water-spouts that burst occasionally on their baid unshel- 
tered heads, on which vegetation has long ceased to exist. 
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This decay is indeed evident, from the general mass of debris 
or rubbish that is every year accumulating at the bottom, or is 
hurled forward by the impetuous torrents into the sea. 

It may here be remarked, that those beautiful gems, the rock 
crystals or Cairngorums, are frequently found among the ruins 
of these rocks, after the bursting of the waters on their tops or 
sides. Adventurous peasants sometimes ascend as far as practi- 
cable up the steep sides, and let one another down with ropes 
over the brow of these crags, where, with small mattocks, they 
pick out the crystals from the face of the rock, in which they 
are found to protrude in regular polygons, generally of six sides, 
and sometimes of eight, and bevelled off to a point of the same 
figure. They are found of all sizes, from the most minute to a 
pound or more in weight, and of all shades of colour. Many of 
avery brilliant water are procured from this group of mountains, 
which are all of granite—the only species of stone in which these 
gems are produced. 

Proceeding forward in a north-west direction from these cla- 
chans of Sannox, we went up a steep heathery hill, by a toler- 
ably good track, that is kept in some degree of order by the peo- 
ple of these townships, as it serves them as a road to the peat- 
moss, which here, as in most other places in Arran, is near the top 
of the hills. After an ascent of about two miles, we descended in 
the same direction towards Lochranza, down a still steeper side 
of the hill, and in a much worse path ; part of it indeed not un- 
like to an ill made stair, full of large and rough stones. Al- 
though my Arran horse made no hesitation on the subject, I 
did not consider myself safe to sit, but dismounted and walked 
down. At the bottom of this hill we came into a narrow glen, 
and, crossing it opposite side, got upon a better track, 
and saw there part of a new road making in a more gentle di- 
rection, which, when finished, will make a very easy carriage- 
road, the whole way betwixt Sannox and Lochranza—an ex- 
tent of about six miles, with an ascent and descent not exceed- 
ing perhaps one foot in twenty in any part. Following the 
winding course of this glen, we soon came to lands in cultiva- 
tion, with two or three farm clachans of four or five families 
each; and at last to Lochranza itself, the charming prospect of 
which broke all at once upon us, as we turned the base of a 
high hill. 

The Loch which gives name to this place, is a small narrow 
sea bay, stretching inland about a mile, and ending with a sharp 
point, where it receives the mountain streamlet that has collect- 
ed its waters from the adjacent glens. There is a fine margin 
of arable land on each side of this stream, in tolerably good cul- 
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tivation. There is a chapel, and a manse for the catechist, both 
decent fabrics. There is acorn-mill and a good inn; and, in dif- 
ferent places scattered through the vale, there are twenty or thir- 
ty, or more, houses of fishermen and others. ‘There is an old 
square tower or castle, still venerable in its decline, standing 
on a tongue of land that juts into the sea. This once belonged, 
with the adjacent territory, to the family of Eglintoun, as com- 
ing in place of the Abbacy of Kilwinning in Ayrshire, who, 
some ages ago, allowed it to slip from among their fingers into 
the hands of the predecessors of the Marquis of Douglas, in 
“whose possession it still remains. 

We put up for about an hcur at the inn, kept by Mrs Mae- 
Millan; an obliging and active landlady, who furnished us with 
a dinner, very cleanly dressed, of fresh herrings, cheese, butter 
and oat-bread—and some excellent Arran waters, to put all 
down. There were no malt liquors to be had here; nor indeed 
at any time are they much in use in any part of the island. 
Neither was there any corn for the horses; but they were te- 
freshed with a full bite of very good grass. 

The vale of Lochranza opens to se north-west, with a de- 
lightful prospect of the opposite coast of Kintyre, near to where 
the great fishing station of Lochfine, penetrates into the Main- 
land of Argyle. There is a remarkably high mountain here 
fronting the Loch, called, by translation, The Hill of Bird’ 
Nests—(I forget its Gaelic name); one side of which, towards 
the west, for several hundred feet, is a rugged rock, almost per- 
pendicular, and quite inaccessible—and forms, of course, a very 
striking object. On the west side of this cheerful vale, there is 
a high range of hills thickly covered with ice wood. On the 
opposite side, there is a range of green WH, with a consider- 
able stripe of cultivated land along their base, and where there 
is also a handsome two-storey house, amid woods and gardens, 
at present occupied by a herring dealer, who has established 
here a curing station for these fish—the great source of employ- 
ment and wealth to the pecple of this island and neighbourhood. 
During the time we halted here, we saw from twenty to thirty 
herring boats shoot off to the fishery in the vicinity—So mucli 
for Lochranza. 

Mounting our horses again, about three o’clock afternoon, 
we proceeded homewards by the west coast, one of the most 
cheerful rides I ever enjoyed, more especially in the con:se of 
the first twelve miles, which lay close upon the shore, and hav- 
ing an excellent road, and with the finest prospects imaginable. 
The weather, ind@ed, was remarkably fine: A gentle breeze 
from the west, with a clear unclouded sky, so that we saw dis- 
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tinctly the opposite coast of Kintyre, from Skipness on the north, 
to Campbelton Bay on the south, a stretch of about twenty 
miles. e narrow sea, interposed, is called the Sound of Kil- 
brandon, and may be from five miles in breadth to perhaps six 
or seven. We could easily distinguish the varied appearance of 
the opposite country, more remarkable for grass than corn-land, 
—and also the state of its population, thinly scattered in small 
villages. The face of the Sound itself was at this time particu- 
larly interesting, from the great number of wherries busily em- 

loyed in preparations for the ensuing night’s herring-fishery. 
f should think we saw nearly 100 of these at one view. On the 
Arran coast, though the view was very limited, it was remark- 
ably rich. ‘The whole coast was one continued expanse of per- 
pendicular rocks, thickly masked with coppice wood, among which 
the ash was the most conspicuous ; and might doubtless, if the 
less valuable kinds (aller and birch) were thinned out around it, 
become a most valuable timber. The stripe of land betwixt the 
foot of the rocks and the sea, although narrow, was in general 
good soil, and the crops excellent. This was more especially 
the case at Whitefareland, the broadest space of the whole, 
where the bear, in particular, was an uncommon heavy crop. 
There were many excellent fields also of peas and flax, and in 
some instances of beans. Around the cottage gardens, too, as 
noticed in the former part of this tour, the never-failing bourtree 
was conspicuous ; nor did we ever lose sight of the roses and the 
honeysuckle. 

There was one large rugg¢d mountain, in the back ground, 
that occasionally presented itself to view, very high and very 
barren; but this ended with an abrupt front to the south, 
about ten miles from Lochranza; after which the whole west 
side of the island assumed a softer feature, and more genial as- 

High enough hills indeed ; but, like to the Morefoot hills 
of Lothian, or the Cheviots in the county of Roxburgh, they 
were more distinguished for green pasture than for dark heath. 

In turning to the left, by Machrie, (about twelve miles from 
Lochranza, and six from the S. W. point of the island), we got 
into a country altogether arable, and we had a distinct view also 
of the very best of it. The Vale of Shiskin, the cultivated part 
of which extends from N. E. to S. W. about three miles in 
length, by nearly a mile broad ; and contains, by measurement, 
more than 1200 Scots acres of rich arable land, capable of bear- 
ing any crop ; and is in fact at present in a very respectable state 
of cultivation, chiefly by the natives themselves, there being on- 
ly two stranger farmers in the whole. From some of the rising 
grounds here, we had a view nearly as far as the south end of 
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the island, on the west coast, hid only at one particular spot by 
the beautiful green promontory of Drumadvon, which presents 
an upright front to the sea, very similar to a range of basaltic 
columns ; but I was not near enough to discern whether. it was 
basaltic or not. 

From Machrie, (which is a solitary farm hamlet), forward to 
Broadwick Bay, on the east, is a very highly featured country, 
The mountains of Goatfield are in full view, but in a different 
position from that in which I formerly saw them. ‘The relative 
situation is also different, for we approach them in a different 
direction. Opposite te these, on the right, are also some high 
hills, abundantly dark and dismal. The great road recently 
made across the island, leads through a deep glen, (Glenduig, 
or the Vale of Culves), betwixt these two different descriptions of 
hills. This glen is alsc be«utiful, and not in bad cultivation, 
inhabited in two or three clachans by the native peasantry.— 
We got home by nine o’clock, before dark; having travelled, in 
this circuitous route, about forty-three miles of certainly the 
most highly featured country of any that I have ever, till now, 
gone through. 

( To be continued. ) 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Train-Oil a Cure for Cattle swelled with their Food, in Reply to 
¢* A Cumberland Farmer.’ 


Sir, 
Tue cure prescribed by § A Cumberland Farmer,’ in 
the last Number of the Magazine, for cattle swelled with their 
food, viz. tar, is of much earlier origin in this quarter than 
train-oil; but although I have often seen it applied with success, 
I am not so sanguine of its merit as to imagine that it will al- 
ways produce the desired effect more than the latter. But this 
gentleman, whose experience certainly entitles his remarks to a 
good deal of credit, does not hesitate to give it the decided pre- 
ference ; while at the same time he candidly acknowledges, that 
neither will effect a cure ‘ unless put into the cow before she be 
* very ill.’ Now, as he is of opinion that train-oil may be use- 
ful if given at an early stage of the complaint, this is much the 
same as if he had said the one was as good asthe other. Train- 
oil has proved effectual, in almost every instance in which I have 
either seen or heard of its having been applied, even in cases 
where the animal was swelled to that degree as to be almost 
past walking before receiving it. Therefore I was induced to 
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recommend it being an article generally kept by almost every 
farmer and cottager. 

The quantity of tar mentioned by your correspondent is much 
about what I have used to see given ; and the method of admi- 
nistering it here, is either in the shell of an egg, a dock, of 
kail-blade, commonly the latter; and after putting it into the 
animal’s mouth, and pressing it well down with a piece of wood, 
or other instrument, its head is held up until it be observed to 
go down. Your’s, &c. 

ARMENTARIUS, 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Mr Owen’s New View of Society, and giving Employment 
publicly. 


Tue public, when disappointed in any cause which has at- 
tracted its notice, and raised its hopes, is very apt to be- 
come disgusted with it altogether, and even to take the opposite 
side. An effect of this kind is very likely to follow from the 
strange stuff that has been presented to it by Mr Owen, in his 
‘ Further development of the Plan for the Relief of the Poor, 
and the Emancipation of Mankind.’ This manufacturer had at- 
tained much notoriety, and his schemes, or rather the object of 
his schemes, had created a very general interest; but by this 
‘wild development he has thrown all away. As Mr Owen, the 
manufacturer, of Dalestown, or New-Lanark, treading in the 
steps of its meritorious founder Mr Dale, he stood high: even 
as Mr Owen the politician, attempting to employ the poor more 
effectually, he lost no ground: But as Mr Owen of London, as- 
piring to be the founder of a new mystico-statistical—or what 
shall I call the sect? for it is a non-descript one, neither reli- 
gious nor any thing else known—he has sunk indeed. He has 
degraded himself to a level with Brothers, Bessy Buchan, and 
Joanna Southcot. I pity the man; but I trust the cause of 
the poor will not suffer from the folly of one of their friends. 

As to good intention, perhaps a shrewd old friend of mine, 
who lived many years ago on Shooter’s-hill, went too far. I 
pleaded good intention in certain persons, by way of palliation 
for them. ‘¢ Tugh,’ said he, ‘ talk not to me of good intention. 
Most of the evils brought on mankind have been caused by one 
sort or other of your well-intending people.’ And it may be 
observed that all the horrible outrages committed by religic us 
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persecutors ; afd all the miseries inflicted on the French by their 
successive swarms of revolutionists, apparently sprung from good 
intention. One thing is certain, that the mere good intention 
of a schemer is no reason whatever in favour of his scheme. 
This must stand or fall by its own merits. 

Our manufacturer, grown visionary and sect-founder, thinks 
that we of the old view are wrong; but we know, that he of the 
new view is wrong: Circumstances can do much with respect 
to human character ; but there is still more that they cannot do 
The ifnate predispositions of human minds, and their original 
inequalities in point of capacity or talents, the author of the 
Happiness of States has shown are such, that though education 
can do something, no system of education can make any essen- 
tial alteration upon them.* There is, in fact, nothing meta- 
physically new in Mr Owen’s views To say nothing of the 

illennians, and that practieal sect the Moravians, Kant, 
Godwin and others have sported similar ideas. ‘The author just 
quoted, as well as many others, had exposed these new views 
long before this last view-maker came before the public. He 
has shown, that the fundamental position on which all saeh 
views are founded is false ; and that it is not sufficient * to teach 
* or convince a man to know accurately that such an action is just, 
“ to make him do it; or, on the other hand, to teach him or con- 
* vince him that it is unjust, to make him refrain from doing it.’ t 
He observes of these new views—‘ ‘These puerile notions, which 

we should scarcely have expected to be carried such a length 
by goodnatured flighty boys at school, as we have seen them 
by politicians past the age of majority, and reekoned philoso- 
shers by many, have something pleasing in them. They en- 
courage hope, and they correspond with the wishes of all the 
good and virtuous. But if we should suppose them to origi- 
nate from real cordial philanthropy in the minds of those who 
have broached them, though this by no means follows from 
the seeming philanthropy in them, they are not harmless in 
their effects. We have had an impressive display of the hor- 
rible consequences to human happiness, which arise from po- 
liticians taking them for granted, and attempting to act on 
them.’ § 
To improve some of the exterior characters of Nature, is 
practicable ; but to alter her principles, is beyond the reach of 
man. All who attempt to change these, are to be considered 
as mere bunglers and botchers, however high their pretensions, 
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or whether they mean well or ill. They can never do good—but 
they may do harm. We have fools enow everywhere; but I do 
not think this new sect-founder will find many followers. At 
any rate, it is too late in the history of population and civiliza- 
tion for a second Mahomet to succeed, especially in the West. 
There was a literary machine invented some eenturies ago; I 
mean, the press. His new religion, as far as it is new, has some- 
thing essentially mercantile in it,—and this certainly distinguishes 
it from most of our other visionary creeds. It is necessarily 
connected with capital. Now our capitalists are not much giverr 
to religious flights; I mean, as far as capital is concerned. 
Mere belief is found in great abundance, both in town and 
country; but when with this belief are required the good works 
of investing capital, the good works will be found rather scanty. 

Were it not that capital is a very phlegmatic thing, and that 
it is difficult to make it catch fire out of the mere mercantile 
range, I would say, seriously, to those fools who are disposed ta 
enter into Mr Owen’s kingdom of Heaven, above sin and sor- 
row, amid the third, but particularly the fourth class, of his new- 
view saints, Tuke care,—yea, take care! ‘This last class, or the 
class of from 1000 to 20,000-pound saints, would soon be eaten 
up by the first and second, which, on a certain supposition, I 
mean of capital flowing in, would presently be numerous enough ; 
and perhaps these first and second consumers of capital might 
be aided by a fifth class of saints, though as yet without a name. 
The fourth class would know pretty well from whence the capital 
cometh; but they might be in some doubt as to whither it goeth. 
These saints would certainly never get above sin ; and they would: 
as certainly, at length, be under sorrow. 

But, indeed, the further development is of such a description, 
as not to merit serious refutation. The attempt to degrade the 
Christian religion is, however, of a graver cast of folly. Such 
an attempt, indeed, when we consider the present temper of the 
age, only shows more conspicuously the imprudence of the vi- 
sionary. Europe has recetved from France too impressive a 
lesson on the horrible atrocities and miseries springing from an 
attempt to supersede the Christian religion, (and all likewise 
under the fine pretence of substituting the religion of Charity, 
of Nature, of Theophilanthropy, and all that kind of thing), 
to listen with patience, for one moment, to any fanatic who 
dared to propose any thing even tending towards such a mesa- 
sure. The dominion of faith, 1 can assure Mr Owen, is not at 
an end; and | can assure him further, that it is not likely 10 
come to an end soon neither. What Hume and Voltaire, as- 
sisted by an unnumbered ~ of indefatigable apostles, all ge- 

be? 
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nuine philosophers, and downright fanatics in the cause too, 
could not do, with all their metaphysics and sneers, and with 
every species of persecution when their sect got into power in 
France, Mr Owen cannot do, with all his dreams of a sinless 
and sorrowless state. Their attempts have ended in their being 
driven almost entirely out of the field ; and the mere mention of 
such a project put instantaneously the extinguisher on the sinless 
and sorrowless visions of this statistical seer. * ; 
It is not the wild visionary rhapsody itself, that has prompt- 
ed me to notice it; but the cause with which it has been mixed. 
There is certainly some arrangement wanted in this country to 
give employment publicly to those who cannot obtain it from indi» 
viduals. Such are those who are too old or feeble to be very ef- 
fective labourers, and those. who Rave lost their character. To 
the latter division belong women of a certain description, and 
such persons of both sexes as have been convicted of stealing, 
robbing, &c. and are at large again, after suffering punishment. 
Scarcely any respectable individual will employ these persons. 
What then remains for them to do, but to proceed in their cri- 
minal courses, till either disease or the law destroys them ? 
And here most willingly I forget Mr Owen of London, the 
would-be founder of a new non-descript sect, to return to Mr Owen 
the eminent manufacturer of Dalestown. There I find him the 
worthy successor of his father-in-law, the founder of this admir- 
able establishment, though, by the way, this successor has scarce- 
ly done justice to the founder, to whom the merit of being the 
original practiser of a new principle, equally prudent, benevo- 
lent and noble, is due. It is to the principle of establishments: 
Jor giving public employment to certain classes of the pauper kind, 
that Mr Gray, in his Third Letter to Mr Say, + after noticing 
that Mr Owen, in his ‘ Plan for the Relief of the Manufactur- 
ing and Labouring Poor,’ had shown us how to increase the 


* What shall we say of this Antifidian, even on his own imagin: 
ations, who has long been in possession of a science, which, at pleasure, 
he can force upon the world, and yet has not exerted the power which 
he holds at will, to save the world from the inutility and grievous evil 
of faith, under which it has been, and still is, suffering so univer- 
sally? But really this smells of St Luke’s and the strait jacket. 
Or, if we are disposed to treat this person as an empirie, who is ac- 
tuated by an ambition to reach notoriety from an affectation of siu- 
gularity and extravagance, as well as by some of the more solid old 
views of other empirics, it may be questioned whether any advertis- 

quack of late, not even excepting of » has come 
within several tones of his pitch. 
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supply, but had been silent as to the increase of the demand, gives 
his approbation. And, as I have been forced to speak so severe~ 
ly of Mr Owen as a statistician, I shall with pleasure quote this 
enlogium on him as a manufacturer. 

fT will not omit here to say also, that the principle of the 
* establishments proposed by this eminent manufacturer has m 
* most cordial approbation. Besides, the vast employment which 
* would be created by the erection of the various buildings, 
* would at present have a very beneficial effect. No man is more 
* capable of speaking on such establishments than Mr Owen. 
* His recommendation, therefore, will have weight with practi- 
* cal men. 
‘ I seize this opportunity to testify the sense which I have of 
the services done to the community by his illustrious predeces- 
sor and himself, in acting up to the great principle of sound 
statistics, the happiness of circulators. It has been, and, while 
I can wield a pen, it shall continue to be, a grand object with 
me, to impress on my readers, that it is happiness, and not 
wealth, which is the end of all correct statistical measures. 
Some persons affect to undervalue, or not to perceive, what is 
ee by the distinction. But the distinction is clear, and 

e difference vast. Happiness is the true end; and wealth, 
though an extensive mean of happiness, is only a mean to at- 
tain that end, and may occasionally be pursued, so as to de- 
feat the proper object, and injure both the individual and the 
community. Mr Dale and Mr Owen have had the honour to 
put in practice the principle derived from this,—a principle 
which is inspired by the productive theory, and in its very 
best spirit,—that, in every case, the happiness of the employed 
is to be as fully consulted as the happiness of the emplyer. 1 
confess I am not very sanguine as to seeing this principle ge- 
nerally adopted ; yet I am confident that the practice of these 
two eminent manufacturers, on so grand a scale, will have its 
influence: And all who imitate it, will find their own happi- 
ness, and even their wealth, promoted by it. I would have 
all our statisticians and tourists, as well as yours, and those 
of every country in Europe, who have it in their power, to 
follow the example of the Russian Prince who lately did us 
the honour to visit us. Let them go to New Lanark, or 
* Dalestown,—and there contemplate the beauties and advanta- 
* ges of this noble, this correctly natural, theory, fully put in 
* practice. ’ 

Establishments for giving public employment to such portions of 
society as cannot obtain employment from individuals, are war- 
xanted by the ‘soundest principles of statistics. The argument 
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of Mr Malthus and others against them, from a supposed ten- 
dency in them to increase population too fast, are drawn from 
the imaginations of an unfounded theory. According to the 
principles of population and production, actually operating in 
real life, the probability is, that the population of these com- 
munities, from feeding well, and the listlessness which such esta- 
blishments have a tendency to promote, would by no means in- 
crease rapidly. If, however, it did, this would be an argument 
in their favour ; for, according to the same principles, the in- 
crease of population necessarily, in all cases, augments the aver- 
age amount of employment and of wealth. 

To give public employment to all classes, were this practica- 
ble, would increase the very evil which it is intended to remedy. 
It may be considered as an axiom with respect to human nature, 
that the more a man has done for him by others, the less will he da 

Sor himself. Two grand springs of human action, and particu- 
larly of exertion, with the great mass of mankind, are found in 
the fear of poverty on the one hand, and the prospect of at- 
taining, by diligence and industry, to independence at length, 
on the other. ‘These, public employment is calculated to weak- 
en, and ultimately to annihilate. The evils complained of in 
England with respect to the poor, is, that they depend too 
much on the public, and too little on themselves. To give em- 
ployment publicly to all classes, would be to make all classes 
slothful, indolent, and listless. 

But though it is admitted, that effect must be more or léss 
produced by all employment given publicly, yet this will not 
render it improper to give it in such a manner to those members 
of society, who, from their character and circumstances, can- 
not obtain it in any other way. There is here only a choice 
between two eyils. But the one is trifling, as far as this small 
ae of circulators is concerned; and the other is vast.— 

yho then wil] hesitate in his choice ? 

Mr Owen has substituted villages, for his original term, esta- 
blishments, Mr Gray, who is also the author of a new view 
of circulators, (but this consists only in showing Nature as she 
actually is, by withdrawing a gloomy vail thrown over her by 
theorists), had, long before, recommended the extension of our 
cultivation by means of villages. * Let Mr Owen abandon the 
regions of wild fancy and the dreams of a sect-founder, and re- 
turn to the sober views of a manufacturing statistician ; and his 
assistance might again be useful. It is practicable to graft the 
plan of giving public employment to outcasts, and other unfors 
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tunate members of society, on the plan of those humble, but 
neat and regular villages, in our Highlands, and other such 
districts. No time was ever more fitted for such an undertak- 
ing. ‘The employment created by the building of them would 
serve to supply, to a certain extent, the deficiency which has 
been caused by the annihilation of the war-requisitions. Many 
of the vicious might be reclaimed and trained to industry. 
Gloomy wastes, in various portions, would assume a garden-like 
beauty, and attract summer visitors in crowds;—our population, 
subsistence, and wealth, wou!d be augmented ;—and all under the 
guidance of sound practical sense, without a single flash of yi- 
sioning to startle the sober. 

London, September 1817, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The mixing of Seed-Corn with Salt, recommended as a Preserva- 


tive against the Depredations of the Grub. 
Sir, 


Consiperine the great devastation made amongst the 
Ireal corn this spring, by the grub-worm, or what is common- 


called by muirland-farmers the cut-worm, it would certainly 
be very satisfactory to hear of a method of preventing such in- 
jury to the crops in future. It is generally thought, that this 
worm is produced from the eggs of flies, which they deposit in 
the sward in summer ; if a fresh winter follows, those eggs are 
more productive than usual. When grassJands are ploughed, 
the worms lye exactly between the furrows ; and the corn, when 
sown, of course falls mostly into the same places. It is there 
that the grub does the most mischief, perhaps just when the 
sprout comes out of the seed; for if once a plentiful braird ap- 
pear, any injury it then sustains is net by the grub, but most 
likely by a small white snail, which may be destroyed in a great 
measure by rolling the land during the night, which has been 
often recommended to the farmer, and done by myself with 
success. 

In my opinion, to pickle the oats before they are sown might 
prevent this vermin from doing injury. I would therefore re- 
commend to the farmer a cheap and easy experiment (I don’t 
- to a certainty that it will succeed); that is, to put a forpet 
of common salt to a boll of oats, spread on a floor the night 
before they are to be sown, and mix them well together ;—an 
earthen floor might answer best, as the moisture arising from it 
would be sure to dissolve the salt more quickly. Many years 
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ago, I happened to have some conversation with an old man, 
a farmer in Lanarkshire; and we came to speak about wormed 
corn. He told me, that he never had any damage done by the 
cut-worm, since he put salt amongst his seed-oats the night be- 
fore he sowed them; and, until he tried this plan, he very often 
suffered loss from this insect. But, although I heard of the 
cure, like many other farmers, I never thought of the grub- 
worm when I was sowing my corn, and of course neglected 
to try the experiment,—Indeed, I never yet heard a farmer say 
tha’ he was afraid of his fields worming, till perhaps a month 
after his corn was sown, when he did not see the braird appear- 
ing; and then it was too late for pickling his oats. 

1 tried an experiment on the grub-worm in the month of 
May last. I took out of a field of young corn three grub- 
weims, who seemed very full with food, and put them into a 
pot among earth; and took up also a quantity of young braird 
by the roots, which I very slightly pickled with common salt, 
and planted them in the pot, so as that the worms might feed 
upon them, if the pickle did not prevent them. I looked at 
the worms 24 hours afte and found them living, but greatly 
smaller, as if they had not got any food. They had made a 
number of holes through the earth in the pot, apparently in 
search of food; but none of the roots were cut. I did not look 
at them again till 24 hours more, when I found two of them 
dead, and the other with scarcely life in it; and, as they ap- 
peared to be reduced to empty skins, I have no doubt the 
must have died for want of food, On examining the roots, | 
found them quite fresh and healthy ; and therefore conclude, that 
they must have been protected from the worms by the pickle. 

I observe a general thin braird this season on a number of 
fielis, where none of these vermin were found, which I think 
was occasioned by weak seed, of which there was a great quan- 
tity sown last spring. When the seed is weak, it is of great 
consequence to keep it near the surface. This may be done by 
breaking in the land well before the seed is cast in. My ser- 
vant this year, by mistake, harrowed one ridge pretty well that 
was not sown. I sowed it afterwards with the very same kind 
of oats that 1 had sown on the rest of the field. ‘The whole of 
the field was but a thin braird, except this ridge, which is ab- 
undantly thick. x 

Now, Mr Editor, as this is the first of my productions intend- 
ed for the public, I am a little discouraged with an apprehen- 
sion, that you may not think it worthy of publication—or the 
Gentleman Farmer, if it be printed, not werth reading—from its 
want of technical terms and elegant diction, which | think ap- 
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pear but too often in papers on agriculture. Both these are 
omitted here; either from the suthor’s incapacity, or because he 
thinks the plainer the diction of such a paper, the more advan- 
tageous it will prove to the common farmer. * 

I am, Sir, your humble Correspondent, and 


Tue Farmer’s WELLWISHER. 
July 1817.—From the Southern 
Boundary of Stirlingshire. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Further Notice of Experiments with Seed-Corn. 
Sir, 

PERMIT me to point out a small typographical error which 

appeared in my paper published in the last Number of your Ma- 
gazine, p. 283, respecting seed. Instead of 18 st. 13 lib. which 
is stated as the weight of my barley, please read 16st. 13lib. 
I have little in particular to state, in addition to what I have al- 
ready said respecting the growth of the various crops of grain 
mentioned in that paper. The barley is now in the stack-yard, 
and bulks well. Where the ground was in good order, I should 
think from its appearance that it will yield something more than 
eight bolls an acre. ‘The oats are mostly all ripe, and a good 
many of them already reaped. ‘Those are part of Nos. 3d, 5th 
and 7th. They are, upon.the whole, a fair crop. And, in 
one or two instances, where the land was in fine condition, they 
are extremely bulky, These are Nos. Ist and 3d. That of the 
latter sown with 19 pecks per acre, is at least a week earlier 
than the rest. I do not think, however, they are thicker than 
those of last year, grown on similar soil, which were sown with 
16 pecks per acre. I mean, than they were last year, as I sowed 
none of crop 1815 this year.—I am, &c. 


An OccasionaL CorRESPONDENT. 
September 30, 1817. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Historical Notices of the Distillery Laws of Scotland. 
Sir, 
Ar this time, when the manufacture of spirits in Scot- 
Jand seems to be reckoned the sure road to wealth ard inde- 


* Certainly :—We think so too.—Con. 
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ndence, so that people in all parts of the country are embark- 
ing in the business, either under or in defiance of the laws, it 
may not be amiss to lay before your readers, some of whom may 
have designs of trying that lucrative employment, a short view 
of the regulations to be observed in the prosecution of the work : 
they will then be able to judge whether it will be best for them 
to work under these laws honestly, or to evade them as much 
as they can, or to commence illicit distillers at once. And, in 
doing this, I shall have to direct their attention to the views 
which the parties concerned in the trade have from time to time. 
entertained in making these laws. For as it generally happens 
with Revenue statutes, some other interest is at the bottom than 
what appears on the front of them; so here we are not to sup- 
pose that public good always guides the framers of these statutes, 
notwithstanding their professions of expediency. 

The distilling of spirits from corn, attracted, at an early period, 
the notice of the Legislature. Its connexion with agriculture 
was so intimate, and it seemed to affect so deeply the health and 
morals of the people, that it soon became an object of serious 
consideration. The use of spirituous liquors was plainly one of 
the luxuries of life, the benefit of which to the consumer appear- 
ed at best to be doubtful. Government therefore found no dif- 
ficulty in making the use of them subservient to the public re- 
venue. A fairer object of taxation does not present itself';— 
but as the manufacture was materially serviceable to agricul- 
ture, by promoting the consumption and raising of corn, it ap- 
peared to be a nice point to determine how far these impositions 
should be carried. It did not seem advisable, on this account, 
that they should be too heavy ; at the same time it was doubt- 
ful how far much encouragement should be held out to a manu- 
facture, the produce of which seemed to many inquirers to be 
ruinous to the health and happiness of the community. ‘To 
balance these different interests—to secure an efficient revenue, 
without discouraging the manufacture so as to injure our own 
agriculture and promote the use of foreign brandies—and also 
to take care that spirits should not be too accessible to the lower 
orders—has been the object of the most enlightened statesmen 
and financiers in legislating on that business, 

The ministers of Charles II. and James VII. seem, from 
their partiality to the French court, to have discouraged the 
manufacture, and encouraged the importation of French bran- 
dies, Those of King William, hostile to that country, and 
more alive to the interest of the British farmer, pursued an op- 
posite policy, and enacted laws for its encouragement and sup- 
port, In some succeeding reigns, statesmen, actuated by fears 
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for the morals of the people, seem to have been unfriendly to the 
trade, and, by a mistaken economy, endeavoured to promote 
the raising of corn by other means ; so that, till within thirty or 
forty years back, the revenue raised from corn spirits in Scot- 
land seems to have been inconsiderable. The consumption of 
these spirits had, however, long been great; but it was only 
they who were acquainted with the extent of it, that wished to 
make the trade a great and efficient arm of revenue. Till the 
reign of his present Majesty, the laws enacted for the regula- 
tion of this trade seem to have been few and simple. With 
other exciseable liquors, corn spirits, and the manufacture of 
them, were under the superintendence of the Excise officers, 
who did almost as they pleased. The family of Culloden enjoy- 
ed an exemption of Excise duties on spirits made within the 
lands of Ferintosh ; and the produce of the duties in Scotland 
was very small. About the middle of his Majesty’s reign, the 
subject began to be more attended to ;—greater duties were im- 
posed, and more strict regulations enacted for securing and col- 
Iccting them. But these being left to the care and management 
of the Excise officers, they were not always strictly enforced : 
for, as the duties were increased, the desire of evading them in- 
creased also; and the interest of the officer that the laws shoald 
be observed was often Jess, than that the trader should be per- 
mitted to evade them. Hence arose an interest additional to 
these I have mentioned, viz. that of the revenue officers, which 
was not always in unison with the revenue itself. This, though 
not an ostensible interest, was, nevertheless, most powerful ; 
and as it carried on its operations within the very sanctuary of 
the laws, with which also it cloaked its knavery, it was gene- 
rally most effectual. To reconcile this interest with that of the 
trader and the revenue, was impossible; the latter, therefore, 
fell a sacrifice to the former :—The trader and the officer took 
what they could, and gave the revenue what they pleased. The 
exemption enjoyed by the family of Culloden had been purchased 
by Government ; and from that time, the 24th year of his Ma- 
jesty, the trade had continued to increase; but, for several years 
afterwards, the laws and regulations, sufficiently numerous, 
enacted with regard to this manufacture, present nothing but 
a continual struggle, to reconcile interests that will never agree, 
while corruption exists in the heart of man, and there are ob- 
jects and agents in nature to call its powers and faculties into ac- 
tual operation. For, notwithstanding these laws, seemingly fram- 
ed with sufficient care and skill, the revenue continued small, nei- 
ther did the traders grow rich; the Excise officers had always 
been odious, and the distillers became also contemptible. 
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Laws, which it is the interest of nobody concerned to ob- 
serve, seem to be made only to be broken; and the more 
multifarious and the more rigorous the enactments, the more 
difficult becomes the observance of them. Nowhere is this more 
felt than in the Excise laws, where the trader is put under the 
survey and inspection of the officer. This is a situation most 
revolting to a person of an upright and untarnished mind, where 
his principles are ever at variance with his interest; his prac- 
tice at war with his morals ; and his ease, comfort and prospe- 
rity, set in array against his honesty. A man under survey of 
Revenue officers, is their bond-slave at the peril of his ruin. Is 
he more to be blamed than pitied, if, in these circumstances, 
hesitating on the brink of destruction, he should overleap the 
bounds of unimpeachable rectitude? Lest your readers should 
be at a loss to know what this means, let them imagine what it 
is to tear up seals, locks, and fastenings—to make light of oaths, 
bonds and pactions—to carry away and hide your property in 
the dead of night—to crouch to your servants—to cringe to, 
and court a contemptible wretch of an exciseman—to have the 
inmost recesses of your house exposed to his intrusion at all 
hours—to dread his coming footstep, or to purchase his favour, 
which, after all, can only be trusted to when you have made 
him, if not previously made, as great a law-breaker as your- 
self. These things, though most desirable to. the Revenue- 
officer, whose expectations from his office were very limited, 
rendered the situation of the trader truly uncomfortable, and, as 
the importance of his business increased, made him very desir- 
ous of getting quit of them. 

It was such views as these that first suggested to the trad- 
ers themselves the expediency of paying their duties to Go- 
vernment by a fixed sum on every gallon that the still used 
by them in the process of manufacturing their spirits should 
be found to contain. This being once ascertained, the duties 
that could be claimed would be exactly known. The ex- 
cise-officer could grant no favour; the distiller would require 
none; and, having paid his license-duty, he would be free and 
independent. The idea was entered into by the great States- 
men then at the head of the Revenue Board. The distillery re- 
venue could not be in a worse state. No change could be for 
the worse ; but a change for the better almost immediately took 
place. The revenue from this department increased; and the 
distillers became more respectable. Nobody suffered by the 
change but the poor officers. Their occupation was gone; 
and, from being swaggering bashas, they sunk into insignifi- 
cance. The interests of the Trader and of the Revenue were 
now reconciled ; but it unfortunately happened, that the con- 
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trivers of the act had, in framing it, overlooking the progress 
of ingenuity and industry, calculated only according to their 
present knowledge and powers of operation. ‘They did not 
foresee that some traders, more ingenious and skilful than o- 
thers, would, by a simple contrivance, in perfect conformity to 
the laws, execute, in one hour, as much work as others could 
do in six ; and thus, where these paid 2s. of license duty, they 
paid only 4d. The interests of the traders were now at variance 
with each other, and with the Revenue, and with the morals of 
the people. It therefore became necessary immediately to rec- 
tify the evil; and if stills of a given figure and proportions had 
been prescribed, together with the quantity of spirits to be made 
therewith, it would nearly have answered the purpose. The 
distillers would have been all on an equal footing as to the form 
of their stills ; and the only question would have been, how to 
produce the greatest conversion into steam of the liquor within 
a still of a given description, within the shortest period. But 
Government chose rather to have recourse to a limited system 
of survey, preserving at the same time the license-duty, which 
seemed to be unexceptionable, and calculating so as that the 
survey and license-duty might mutually check each other. This 
was perhaps done in compliance with the wishes of the excise- 
officers, who were clamorous against the License-law. It, how- 
ever, without entirely subjecting the distiller to the control of 
the officer, imposed on him an inspection, salutary but not 
severe, . . 

It was obvious, however, that the same system was not ex- 
actly suited for all parts of the country. ‘The consumption of 
fuel, occasioned by urging the fire in the process of distilling, 
being great, rendered it not so applicable to the Highlands, 
where fuel is scarce and dear. To have exacted the same du- 
ties there would have been manifestly unfair ;—at the same time 
to have put an end to distilling there, would have been bad po- 
licy—as it would have thrown open all that district of country 
to the illicit distiller and smuggler. It became necessary, on 
that account, to modify the duties so as to suit that tract of 
country ; and a separate law was enacted, to regulate the oper- 
ations of the distillers there. The principle of it was the same 
as that of the Lowland law; but, as the duties were less, and 
the provisions in other respects more favourable to the distiller, 
it was thought fair, that the spirits manufactured under these 
laws should only be permitted to be sold within the district to 
which they were applicable. Under this system, in both High- 
lands and Lowlands, the quantity of gallons which the still 
measured being ascertained, the quantity of worts and spirite 
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that could be made was known also, and the amount of the dis- 
tillers’ duties, for any given time, ascertained to a farthing. It 
was impossible to mf the duties to any great extent; and 
very little attention, cn the part of the officer, was necessary to 
check the smallest attempt at fraud or evasion. It does not ap- 
pear that any hardship was imposed on the distiller, by oblig- 
ing him to show to the Revenue officer a certain quantity of 
produce from his work. It was well known what could be pro- 
duced ; and, if it was not, the presumption was, that it had 
been put out of the way, and it was right that it should be paid 
for:—Therefore, to the extent of the duties at least, all were 
equal. From hence it arcse, that confidence was soon restored 
betwixt Government and the distiller, and among the traders 
themselvez. Those also who entertained any alarm for the 
morals cf the people, knowing how much whicky could possibly 
be made, levelled their fears to the occasion, and dreaded no 
more on the score of morality. 

The good effects of this system were soon felt by the Govern- 
ment, the distiller, and the public, all of whom were better sa- 
tisfied with the distillery than they had ever been. The Re 
venue from it was for some years great—above 700,000/. yearly. 
It was collected with little trouble; and the public did not fcel 
the tax at all. But there is a current in the affairs of men, 
which, like that of the winds and waves, is never at rest. The 
Ministers of Government wanted money, and they wished to 
raise more from the distillery ;—they imposed more duties, 
and they raised less. The distillers, a jealous and unsatisfi- 
ed race of beings, were continually crying out of hardships 
aad sufferings, and soliciting changes, the effects of which 
they did not well calculate upon. The public began to look 
on them as troublesome monopolists, whom nothing would 
satisfy. Their old friends, the Excise officers, gave them 
a kick; and the whole fabric, which had been twenty years 
in rearing, fell down ina moment. Some learned clerks from 
the south, where wisdom is understood to be enshrined, tak- 
ing it into their heads that locks and keys, sealing wax, iron 
chains, and hosts of excisemen, were better securities to the 
Revenue against fraudulent disposition on the part of the trad- 
er, than either a physical impossibility to smuggle, or a di- 
rect interest not to do so, framed a system of laws and regu- 
lations for the Scots Distillers, founded on the laws in force in 
England for regulating distilling there, which, in eighteen months, 
reduced the revenue arising from it to a comparative nothing, 
and the distillers to a state of beggary. The advisers of these 
measures were, it appears, convinced of their error (indeed there 
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was a general outcry against them) ; and they proposed and en- 
acted certain modifications of this law, which, they conceived, 
would remedy the mischiefs it had brought about; and this is 
the law under which the operation of the distiller must be car- 
ried on at present. With the details thereof, it is needless to 
trouble your readers. Such of them as embark in the trade will 
soon learn them by experience ; and such as have no views of 
trying the business will not understand much about them. It 
may, however, be observed, that the great object of the law 
seems to be, to place the distillers entirely under the control of 
the officers of Excise, and to commit to them the ascertaining 
and collecting of the duties. Ii this, as far as I can judge, there 
is no check upon him, but the inspection of his superiors and 
assistants, or his own discretion and honesty. It does not ap- 
pear that there is any thing in the law to prevent frauds to the 
greatest extent being co-nmitted with the connivance of the of- 
ficer, and even of serious importance, without his knowledge, or 
being able to detect them. Nor does it appear that it is more 
the officer’s business to prevent frauds or breaches of the law, 
than to discover them after they are committed, and distress the 
traders for penalties. Hence the prosecutions on these grounds 
have, I understand, been numerous. Indeed, it seems scarcely 

ossible to avoid them; but as the Commissioners of Excise 

ave it in their power to compromise them, I have not heard of 
many prosecutions carried to the utmost. 

Another object of the law. seems to be, to level the trade of 
distilling to all capitals and capacities, by encouraging the use of 
small stills all over the country. In this the framers of the law 
seem to have adopted views entirely different from the English law, 
which permits only the use of stills of ony large dimensions, the 
makers thereof judging, I suppose, that the revenue can be most 
easily collected from this mode of working; and that it is more 
for the interest of the public that the trade of making spirits 
should be confined to few hands, than that it should be univer- 
sally spread or entrusted to the hands of the lowest orders of the 
community. Whether a different mode of reasoning is applicable 
to Scotland, I cannot presume to say ; or whether a law adapted 
to England should be suitable to Scotland also: But if the for- 
mer law, and system of working, was beneficial to the revenue 
and to the trader, it should not have been exploded on slight 
or interested motives; nor should theories, nor local prejudices, 
have been permitted to operate against experience, and the habits 
of a country. Whisky will always be consumed in Scotland, to 
a certain extent. It would seem to be wise in Government, to 
draw such a revenue from distilling, as shall secure this con- 
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sumption to the distiller, without destroying his fair profits. It 
therefore does not appear to be sound policy to levy exorbitant 
duties from them, nor to raise clashing interests among the di- 
stillers themselves, both of which have a tendency to discourage 
the fair trader, and put the public in the hands of the smuggler. 
From what I have stated, your distilling readers will see 
that it is as much their concern to cultivate the good graces of 
the officers of Excise, as to observe the laws in the prosecution 
of their work. Were all distillers disposed to observe the 
laws, or all Excise officers disposed to insist on their observ- 
ance, all traders would be on an equal footing ; but where this 
is not the case, and where there are so many avenues to fraud, 
with or without the connivance of the officer, on whom it de- 
pends whether his trade shall be profitable or not, the fair trad- 
er has no chance of meeting his neighbour in the market. I do 
not say that he ought to smuggle ;_ but Jet him take care of him- 
self. If he be disposed to evade the law, he may try to quiet 
his conscience with such considerations as these. Laws which 
it is almost impossible to observe, were never meant to be strict- 
ly interpreted: At any rate, where the observation of them 
might be hurtful to Government itself, there is more virtue in 
breaking than in keeping them. It is true, we are told to render 
unto Cwsar the things that are Cesar’s; but if Coesar should 
take every thing, Cesar is wrong, not we, who detain what he 
wrongfully secks to take from us. In short, necessity has no 
law; and since it is plain that our neighbours are smuggling, 
we must do so too, or be ruined. It is difficult to say whether 
they who make use of such arguments, or the Government that, 
by unwise laws, calls up the use of them, are most deserving of 
censure. As to the ways of gaining the officers, these must be 
left to the genius and address of the practitioner. Some will 
take money—some will require meat and drink—and some will 
choose to sleep with your servant-maids.—But eny thing for a 
quiet workhouse. Iam, &ec. = 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Some Observations on the * Report of a Committee of the Commis- 
sioners of Supply for Lanarkshire,’ respecting the Fiar-Prices 
of Grain, struck at Lanark, on the 18th of February, 1817. 
By a Committee of the Reverend the Presbytery of Hamilton. 


WE have received these Observations since the Reasons of 
Dissent by the Sheriff-Depute of Lanarkshire en the same sub- 
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ject were printed (see page 392.); and, for this reason, as well as 
because the present paper is too long for one of our Numbers, 
we shall shortly state its contents, and make some extracts from 
those parts of it on which the Presbytery are best entitled to be 
heard. 

The first of these Observations relates to the attack which 
the Report of the Committee is said to have directed against 
the Clergy. ‘ We must bring out the truth,’ says the Pres- 
bytery, ‘ though we confess we write with the very utmost 
‘ degree of reluctance upon the subject. We are compelled 
* to drag it forth from the varying statements and ill-adjust- 
* ed argument of the Report: And while we state the truth 
‘ in one plain proposition, if any man chooses to avow it, let 
* him come forward and do so. It is precisely this, that so long 
* as the Clergy are the persons who have the chief interest in the 
* fiar-prices, those prices ought to be struck as low as possible ; 
* but when the days of corn-rents arrive, then, and in that case, 
* the fiar-prices should be struck adequately, or high. We will 
¢ venture to affirm, that in the days of corn-rents, there will be 
* no pamphlets published in the name of the landowners, com- 
¢ plaining of the Sheriff for raising the fiars to an undue height.’ 

To the recommendation of the Lanarkshire Committee, that 
only one rate should be struck for each kind of grain, it appears 
to us that several important objections may be made, drawn not 
only from the useful purposes which may be served by the as- 
certaining of several rates, but also from the great difference in 
soil and climate which prevails in so extensive a county as La- 
narkshire. The Presbytery seem to look at the question only 
with a professional eye; and it may suffice at present to let them 
speak for themselves. 

‘ It is stated, over and over again, in the Report, and with 
¢ an incredible expense of learning, that the Sheriff is very much 
‘ in the wrong to strike the fiars “ in three different qualities of 
‘¢ the same species of grain.” ‘To have three average rates of the 

same thing (we are told) is exceedingly improper; one aver« 

age-rate for the whole county is quite enough— We will state 
our reasons why there ought to be more rates than one. 

‘ 1, The Clergy have actually received smaller stipends, be- 
© cause it was understood that those stipends were payable at 
* the Atghest rate. In our opinion, this is a very good reason, 

though it may not, perhaps, be a very available one. 

‘ 2. The highest rate is not the highest price ; it is an aver- 

age price. 

* 3. By the Act of Sederunt, the highest rate is struck upon 

an average of the three months when, of all the months in the 
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‘ year, the price of grain is Jowest, namely, the months of No- 
* vember, December, and January. It is true to a proverb, 
* among the farmers, that if a man wishes to purchase cheap, 
* he must purchase about new-year’s-day. 

‘ 4. In the decreets of modification and locality, according 
* to which many of the Clergy receive their stipends, it is express- 
* ly stated, that those stipends shall be paid by the * highest 
‘* fiar-prices” of the county. Surely when the highest fiar- 
* prices are mentioned, it is taken for granted that there are 
* more rates than one: and it is very plain, that without a dif- 
‘ ference among the rates, the stipends of the clergymen in 
* question cannot legally be paid. 

* 5. Of the fifteen jurymen whose verdict is to determine the 
* fiar-prices, no fewer than eight, according to the Act of Se- 
* derunt, must be heritors ; or, in other words, the majority of 
* the Jury must be put into the trying situation of parties, as 
* well as judges, in striking the fiars. They are to determine 
* what they themselves shall pay. Is it this glaring impropriety 
* that has called forth the eulogy upon the Act of Sederunt, 
‘ which we have found, to our astonishment, in the Report 
* before us? What would the landholders of this, or of any 
* other county, think themselves entitled to say, if eight clergy- 
* men, constituting the majority of the jury, were regularly to 
‘ sit upon the inquest, and to determine the prices by which 
* their own stipends were to be paid? We should certainly 
* have advertisements ebout it in the newspapers immediately 5 
* and meetings would be called, and speeches would be made, 
‘ and committees appointed, and reports‘would be drawn up 
* forthwith and published, filled with all the learning and the 
* wit, and loaded with all the reprobation of the county. Every 
* ignorant railer of the priesthood, though in no way connected 
* with the question of the fiars, would fancy himself furnished 
‘ with an argument ; and he who could do nothing else, would 
* spit forth his venom against the Clergy. Yet where is the 
‘ difference between the two cases? In old times, justice was 
* represented es blind—and blind, indeed, she often is, even in 
* out day ;—but it is to every body’s interest except her own. 
‘ The impropriety, we had almost said the indecency, which 
* we have alluded to, is so very great, that the late PresipenT 
* Briain, whose opinion we will venture to set in opposition to 
* that of the ** Committee of the Commissioners of Supply for 
«* Lanarkshire,” is known to have said, when speaking of this 
* Act of Sederunt, that it did not deserve the name of an act. 

‘ We hold it therefore to be ** needful and convenient, ” aud 
** good and profitable also,” notwithstanding the argument of 


* the iteport, that in striking the fiar-prices, there should be 
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* more rates than one ; and we humbly think, that the ends of 
* justice will be most securely served, by continuing the present 
* practice of three different rates. 

‘ It is stated as an objection to a difference among the rates, 
that the tythe or teind is the tenth part of the gross or aver- 
age produce; that is, the tenth sheaf which the land produces. 
Originally, no doubt, it was so. But if any man should take 
his idea of the teind in Scotland from this statement of it, he 
would be most wonderfully mistaken indeed. The teind paid 
to the Scottish Clergy is so far from being the tenth part of 
the gross or average produce, that it is only a portion out of 
a fifth part of the valued property; and the valuation, in 
many-instances, is as old as the reign of Charles I. There 
are estates in Lanarkshire worth 2000/. a year, whose valua- 
tion does not amount to more than 100 bolls of grain. Up- 
on such estates the teind is only 20 bolls. Nee does the 
clergyman receive the whole of this; he receives only that 
portion of it which the Court of Teinds shall think proper to 
allow him; and the rest is made over to the landholder in his 
capacity of Titular of the teinds. A portion, therefore, out 
of a fifth part of the valued rent, is the teind paid: to the 
clergyman in Scotland ; and if he has received any augmen- 
tation of stipend since the act of Parliament, 48 George III, 
or since the year 1808, he must aa that portion according 
to the fiar-prices of the county in which he resides.—It is al- 
most unnecessary to add, for we presume it is perfectly well 
known, that in purchasing their estates, the landholders uni- 
formly pay less for them, in proportion to the amount of the 
teind; so that the teind is a thing which, in purchasing his 
estate, the landholder has not bought. 

‘ We put it, therefore, to the open and straight-forward un- 
derstanding, and to the candour of the public, whether, tak- 
ing all that we have stated into view, the bad and unmarket- 
able grain should not be separated from that which is good 
and saleable, in fixing the rate by which the Scottish Clergy 
are to be paid; or, in other words, whether in striking the 
fiar-prices, there ought not to be a difference among the 
rates. ” 

The Presbytery then proceeds to that part of the Report 
which relates to the list of witnesses furnished by a clergyman 
of the Middle Ward; and, after complaining of the inequit- 
able mode in which the fiar-prices have been struck, and, in 
particular, the fiar-prices of crop and year 1814, go into some 
detail of the measures to which they had recourse for prevent- 
ing the recurrence of such irregular procedure in future. They 


had procured an opinion in their favour from eminent Counsel, 
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in which it is observed, that in order to remedy the evil in time 
to come, ‘ the memorialists (7. e. the Clergy interested) should 
* be very careful in obtaining sufficient witnesses to the prices, 
* that the Juries might have no excuse from want of informa- 
* tion.’ On this ground, the Presbytery defend the conduct 
of the reverend gentleman in the instance objected to, and ap- 
parently so objectionable, in the following observations. 

* It is likewise objected, that the witnesses for the Middle and 
* Lower Wards were suggested by the Clergy. 

‘ If the witnesses for the Lower Ward were suggested by the 
* Clergy, we have only to say, that we know nothing of it, and 
that we do not believe one word of the matter. But we have 
no difficulty whatever in allowing, that a number of names 
were transmitted to the Sheriff-clerk, out of which it remain- 
ed with that officer to select the witnesses for the Middle 
Ward. We avow the fact, and identify ourselves with the 
Clergyman alluded to in the printed anh 
* This part of our conduct has been considered as particular- 
ly exceptionable. It is indeed the very head and front of our 
offending. But let us be heard for a moment, in explanation 
of what we have done. 
‘ In the preceding years, there had been a very great defi- 
ciency of evidence; and, on one eccasion, there was not so 
much as a single witness from the Lower Ward. 
* In consequence of this deficiency, of which the Jury have 
¢ frequently and loudly complained, the Sheriff-clerk in Glas- 
* gow, whose duty it is to furnish the evidence, requested that 
* some respectable farmers and dealers in grain might be point- 
* ed out to him—especially those who could give evidence with re- 
* spect to barley. We believe he was perfectly justifiable in do- 
* ing so. He was justifiable from the very nature of the case. 
‘ It is an extremely difficult thing to find witnesses, sufficiently 
* numerous and well qualified, and to vary them every year. 
© Little barley, comparatively speaking, is now produced within 
¢ the county, and yet witnesses must be procured who shall be 
« 
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able to swear to the sale-prices of barley, And is it for a mo- 
ment to be supposed, in reason and in decency, as, we are 
sorry to say, it appears to be supposed in the printed Report, 
that these witnesses would give false evidence upon oath, mere- 
ly because they were pointed out by the Clergy ?—He was jus- 
tifiable too, as we conceive, by the practice of other counties. 
In some counties, lists of witnesses are revularly given in ; and 
in others, they advertise for witnesses, and any body may sug- 
gest them.—Besides, in the particular case of the Sheriff- clerk 
‘sof Lanarkshire, something of this kind was not only fit and 
* commendable, but requisite and necessary. ‘That respectable 
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* gentleman has not been long in office, and, as we have good 
* reason to believe, did not know the name of a single person in 
* the Middle Ward, whom it would have been proper to sum- 
* mon as a witness. In these circumstances, he must either 
‘ have declined his duty altogether, or he must have applied to 
* somebody for information. Now, it would not have been right 
‘ to apply to farmers, or ‘* persons who gain their livelihood by 
** agriculture,” because we are told, in one part of the Report, 
‘ p. 26., (though, indeed, we find it contradicted in another), 
* that it is their “ interest to have the fiars struck at as high a 
‘* rate as possible, as their profits depend on the price of grain.” 
* Neither would it have been right to ask of millers and malt- 
* sters; for these likewise are objected to in the Report: And 
* weavers and shoemakers are out of the question. For any 
* thing, therefore, that we can see, the Sheriff-clerk, if he meant 
* to discharge his duty at all, was under the necessity of inquir- 
‘ ing, either of the Heritors or of the Clergy ; and in our poor 
‘ opinion, it was just as proper, and every whit as fair too, that 
‘ he should inquire of the Clergy who were to receive, as it 
* would have been, had he inquired of the Heritors, who were 
* to pay. , 

‘ We have admitted, that the names of some persons proper 
to be examined as witnesses were given in to the Sheriff-clerk. 
Now, a proper witness, in our idea of the matter, is a com- 
petent witness, or a witness sufficiently qualified to give his tes- 
timony to the sale-prices of grain within the county, and not 
merely of grain in general, but of barley in particular, We 
say, of barley in particular,—and it is er necessary that this 
specification should be well attended to; for nothing less than 
one half-part of each clergyman’s stipend, which stipend has 
been augmented since the year 1808, is payable in that sort 
and quality of grain. In the case of 1814, already alluded to, 
there were only two witnesses examined from the Middle Ward; 
and one of these declared, that he knew nothing about the price 
of any kind of grain, excepting wheat; and the other was a 
brewer in Hamilton, who could not be supposed to be very 
well acquainted with the price of oatmeal. These, therefore, 
were improper witnesses, because they were incompetent. 
But if competent witnesses are sent, that is, witnesses capable 
of giving the requisite information, and men who have charac- 
ters to lose, we have not the slightest objection that the heri- 
tors should suggest them every year. 

* But this is not all.—In order to procure competent witness- 
* es to the burley-prices, these witnesses must be taken from the 
richer parts of the county.—We readily admit that this is not 
* the doctrine so plausibly set forth in the 35th page of the 
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* printed Report. It is there stated, that, generally speaking, 
the evidence should be taken from the middling and inferior 
districts. But let the matter be well weighed, and let justice 
be done. Ought not the evidence for barley to be taken from 
those parts where barley is produced, and is it not known to 
every one, that barley is produced, almost exclusively, in the 
richer districts of the county ?—Indeed, we are not a little 
surprised at the glaring contradictions upon this part of the 
subject, which we have found in the pamphlet before us. 
First of all—We are assured that last year (crop 1816), little 
or no grain was produced in the middling and poorer districts 
of the county ; and then we are told, that, in striking the fiars, 
the evidence should have been taken chiefly from the very dis- 
tricts where little or no grain was produced. Furthermore, 
though little or no grain was produced last year in the mid- 
dling and poorer districts, yet the heritors complain, that 
Biggar and Carnwath, the principal market towns in those 
middling and poorer districts, were altogether overlooked in 
taking the evidence. And why is it that these market-towns 
should have been treated with a more reverend regard? Why, 
because ‘* they are places of consideration, in which great quan- 
“* tities of gratin are weekly bought and sold.” p. 19. 

* In addition to all that we have stated, let it be remarked, 
that in transmitting the names to the public officer, we were 
guided by the legal opinion and advice of Jonn CLERK and 
James Moncrierr, Esquires, advocates. A part of this opi- 
nion and advice we have already quoted. With regard to 
the reasonableness, and even to the necessity of the procedure, 
we never had the shadow of a doubt; and, having ascertain- 
ed the judgment of the learned gentlemen alluded to, we were 
equally free from any scruple with regard to its legal propriety. 
We had stated our objections to the fiar-prices of 1814, and had 
petitioned the Sheriff, requesting that more attention might be 
paid in future to this important subject, and our petition had 
been refused ; we had likewise petitioned the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, who declared themselves unwiiling or incompetent to 
interfere with the Sheriff; and our Counsel had given it as their 
opinion ** that we should be very careful in obtaining sufficient 
** witnesses to the prices, that the Juries might have no excuse, from 
“* want of information.” In conformity with this opinion, and 
‘ resting upon it, and feeling somewhat secure, too, upon the 
* reason and justice of the case, we acted; and, now that the 
* matter has been brought, with a very goodly measure of in- 
‘ terested industry, under the notice of the public, and after 
‘ viewing it in all its lights and bearings, we are not in the least 
€ afraid or ashamed to declare, that, in similar circumstances, 
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© we should still feel ourselves constrained to act in a similar 


© way.’ 

After some remarks on the Jury who fixed the fiars of the 

Mea under consideration, and who are said to be persons of the 
ighest respectability, the Pamphlet concludes with an appeal 
to the public in behalf of the Church of Scotland. 

We have no inclination to meddle with this dispute, though 
we should be glad to see the subject of the fiars taken up as a 
general question, and the law and practice candidly stated and 
discussed, without any other reference to this individual case, 
than for the purpose of illustration. The only good effect likely 
to result from the present discussion is, that it may lead to greater 
accuracy in striking the fiars both in this and other counties ; 
though we cannot help regretting, that this result has not been 
obtained without exciting such unpleasant feelings as the Re- 
port of the Lanarkshire Committee and these Observations im- 
prudently display. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of * Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie,’ §c. 
By Tuomas Tusser, Gentleman, first published in 1562. 


Sir, 

Tue valuable papers in your Magazine, entitled, ‘ View 
of the Progress of Agricukure in Great Britain,’ seem to have 
induced some of your correspondents to peruse the works of our 
earliest writers on rural affairs, which formerly had been thought 
unworthy of notice. It may excite surprise, in this book-mak- 
ing age, that the number of British agricultural publications, 
prior to 1700, should be comparatively so very limited, and that 
none should be known to have existed prior to 1534, There 
appear to have been a few French translations circulated before 
this period ; but history assures us, that Fitz-Herbert is the 
first English author who wrote expressly on husbandry; and 
oa he has been frequently styled the Father of our hus- 

andry. 

In perusing the earliest writings on husbandry, it is not to be 
expected that the modern agriculturist is to derive much profes- 
sional information. But certainly it is both pleasing and interest- 
ing to know the ancient state of agriculture, and the successive 
improvements it underwent. I therefore cordially approve of 
the plan you have adopted of giving a short view of the leading 
doctrines taught in our early works on that subject ; and cannot 
help thinking, that a new edition should be published of the 
greater number of them. 
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The object of the present communication is to give an ac- 
count of the § Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie,’ &c. 
by Thomas Tusser, somewhat more full than is exhibited in the 
* View of the Progress of Agriculture in Great Britain.’ This 
book was published in 1562, and has gone through several edi- 
tions. The one before me is dated 1580, It is written in 
rhyme, but cannot, in general, boast of the beauties of poetry. 
It contains much extraneous matter, particularly on religious 
subjects, a custom then very prevalent. But it has always been 
considered as containing a pretty faithful view of the state of a- 
griculture at the time it was written. 

It appears, from Epistles to Lords Paget, father and son, 
and from an article with the title of the * Author’s Life,’ that 
Tusser was born of a good family at Rivenhall in Essex ; re- 
ceived a liberal education; went to Court, where he seems to 
have been patronized by Lord Paget, and, for ten years, lived 
as other thoughtless young men do. He then married, and re- 
tired to Suffolk, where he seems to have engaged in agriculture 
rather from necessity than choice. It was here he first formed 
the plan of his Book; though, at this time, he does not ap- 
pear to have had any high idea of the profession. 

‘ As in this booke, who list to looke, 
Of husbandrie, and huswiferie, 
There may he find more of my minde 

Concerning this : 
To carke & care, and ever bare, 
With losse and paine, to little gaine, 
All this to have, to cram Sir Knave 
What life it is.’ 

He did not live long in Suffolk, and indeed seems to have 
been too restless a person to remain long in any situation. Af- 
ter many vicissitudes, the last notice of him is, that he fled from 
London during the Plague, and settled at Cambridge, and pro- 
bably obtained some appointment in Trinity College, where he 
had completed his education. In his early years, he had been 
a singing-boy in a cathedral, and probably now turned his mu- 
sical’ talents to some account; for, among other shifts ‘ to help 
to live,’ he says, 

‘ Let musicke win, let stocke come in.’ 

He seems to have been altogether a very eccentric sort of 
person, but withal, at least in his latter days, remarkably de- 
yout and repentant, and very anxious to put young people on 
their guard against the follies in which he had himself once in- 
dulged. 

‘The Booke of Husbandrie before us, afier 14 chapters of pre- 
liminary matter, complimentary, quaint, and somewhat dolo- 
rous, begins with September, and proceeds, in regular succession, 
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through all the other months of the year, though the observa- 
tions on the operations proper for that month, are not suppos- 
ed to commence till Michaelmas, the term of entry to farms in 
England ; and the observations in August are to be understood 
as extending to that period. 

Instead of following our author’s plan, we shall give a short 
view of some of the courses of management he recommends. 
This will enable our readers to perceive more clearly the just- 
ness of his doctrines. We may first take notice of thé agricul- 
tural implements then in use, A description of these is given 
in September, the beginning of the English farmer’s year, un- 
der the title of ‘ a digression to husbandly furniture.’ Barn 
utensils are first enumerated, which need not be minutely de- 
tailed ; though, upon a reference to the book itself, they will 
be found to have been complete for ihe time. The two chief 
utensils are, however, awanting—the fanners and thrashing ma- 
chine. The stable utensils are next adverted to; and then fol- 
lows a description of the implements more immediately connect- 
ed with field operations. Both these inventories contain hints 
which may be found instructive even to the farmer of the pre- 
sent day. The plough, harrows, and roller then in use, are 
merely named; so no opinion can be given of their construction 
or fitness for use. In regard to the first, it appears that both 
chain and swing-ploughs were employed; and our author re- 
commends 

* Two ploughs and a plow cheine, 2 culters, 3 shares, 
With groundclouts and sideclouts for soile that so tares. ’ 

Horses and oxen are stated generally to have been employed in 
agriculture; but nothing is said regarding their comparative utili- 
ty. He however recommends, with great propriety, that oxen 
to be used in draught be kept in good condition, and well shod. 
In regard to summer-fallowing, he recommends that it receive 
the first ploughing in January, the second in May, and the 
third in July; after which to harrow it, and let it remain in that 
state till it shall be found convenient to * composse’ (dung) it, 
when it is to be laid up, by which must be meant a fourth and 
last ploughing. With this treatment the fallow could not be pro- 
perly cleaned, the weeds having been allowed to grow from May 
to July ; but as cultivated herbage does not seem to have been 
then introduced, this was. probably thought profitable manage- 
ment in the circumstances of the case. We shall take the li- 
berty of quoting our author’s sentiments on this subject. 

* JANUARY. 
‘ Who breaketh up timely his fallow or ley, 
fets forward his hufbandrie many a way. 
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This timely wel ended doth forwardly bring 
not only thy tillage, but all other thing. 
‘ May. 
© In Maie at the fartheft, twifallow thy land, 
Much drout may elfe after caufe plough for to ftand. 
This tilth being done, ye have paffed the wurit, 
then after who ploweth, plow thou with the furft. 
‘ Aucust. 
* Thy fallow once ended, go ftrike by and by 
both wheatland and barlie, and fo let it lie: 
And as ye haue leifure go compoffe the fame, 
When up ye do lay it more fruitful to frame. ’ 

It does not appear that any drilled crops were cultivated. 
Turnips are mentioned merely as a garden crop. The crops 
cultivated are stated to have been—wheat, barley, oats, peas and 
beans, fitches, rye, flax, hemp and hops. Three varieties of wheat 
are treated of—white, red and gray. Peas, white and gray, 
are spoken of as being in common cultivation. No varieties of 
oats and barley are adverted to. No mention is made of any 
preparation being given to any particular species of seed to pre- 
vent disease in the crop; nor is disease at all spoken of. He 
recommends early sowing, and the selection of the best quali- 
ties for seed ; and is very particular in regard to harrowing and 
drawing of water furrows. Nothing is said of draining, which 
is rather remarkable. ‘The advice regarding the management 
of dung in February is incorrect, though too much sanctioned 
by the practice of later times; but the mode of applying it is, 
judicious, and too little attended to in the present day. On 
these subjects we shall quote our author’s oni 

‘ Who laieth on doong er he laieth on plow, 
such husbandry useth as thrift doth allow, 
One month er ye spred it, so still let it stand, 
er ever to plow it, ye take it in hand. 
* Place doong heape alow, by the furrough along, 
where water all winter time did it much wrong ; 
So make ye the land to be lustie and fat, 
and corne thereon sown to be better for that. ’ 


But it must be observed, that the dung, applied at other pe- 
riods of the year, is recommended to be covered in as soon as 
convenient; and some judicious hints are given in regard to col- 
lecting it. The author is silent on the subject of Leases, as well 
as on that of serfs or bondsmen. The latter had probably been 
all emancipated before his time, and the former were perhaps 
very rare. 

Soils are not particularly treated of. All that is said of them 
regards their adaptation for particular crops. The author’s sen- 
timents on this subject shall be extracted. 
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‘ Each soil hath no liking of every grain, 
nor barlie and wheat is for every vaine. 
Yet know I no countrie so barren of soile, 
but some kind of corn may be gotten with toile. 


‘ As gravel and sand, is for rie and not wheat, 
(or yieldeth her burthen, to tone the more great) 
So peasen and barlie, delight not in sand, 
but rather in claie, or in rottener land. 


‘ Gray wheat is the grossest yet good for the clai, 
though woorst for the market, as fermer may say.’ 


The mode of cropping enjoined in the Booke of Husbandrie 
is, in general, agreeable to the rule which regulates modern 
practice. Two successive white crops are not recommended ; 
but alternate white and pulse crops, or fallow, are directed to 
be taken as the most advantageous. We cannot do our author 
greater justice than by quoting his own words on this subject; 
from which it will appear, that his mode of cropping was, in 
the circumstances of the times, not only preferable to the plans 
of cotemporary writers, but the best that can be conceived in 
regard to the arrangement of the crops then cultivated. 


* Otes, rie, or else barlie, and wheat that is gray, 
brings land out of comfort, and soon to decay 
One after another, no comfort between, 
is crop upon crop, as will quickly be seen. 


* Still crop upon crop many farmers do take, 
and reap little profit for greedines sake ; 
Though breadcorne and drinkcorne, such croppers do stand, 
count peason or brank, as a comfort to land. 


* Some useth at first a good fallow to make, 
to sow thereon barlie, the better to take ; 
Next that to sow pease, and of that to sowe wheat ; 
then fallow again, or lie lay for thy neat. 


* Where rie or else wheat, either barlie you sow, 
let codware be next thereupon for to grow. 
Thus having two crops, whereof codware is ton, 
thou hast the less need to lay cost thereupon. 


* Two crops of a fallow enricheth the plough, 
though tone be of pease, it is land good enough, 

One crop and a fallow some soile will abide ; 

where, if you go furder, lay profit aside, ” 


A number of sensible remarks are also made regarding the 
weeding, harvesting, thrashing, and disposing of the respective 
crops, some of which were applicable only to the then existing 
state of things ; but others deserve attention at present. 
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The benefit of Enclosures was duly appreciated by Mr Tusser ; 
and the importance of this measure was rendered doubly great, 
from the circumstance of many of the possessors of spnlnis 
being at that time not very scrupulous in observing the line of 
their marches. In reference to which he says, 

* The country enclofed I praife, 
the tother delighteth not me. 





* More plenty of mutton and beefe, 
corn, butter, and cheefe of the beft ; 
More wealth any where, (to be briefe) 
more people, more handfome and preft, 
Where finde ye? (go fearch any coaft) 
than there where enclofure is moft. 


* More profit is quieter found 

(where pattures in feverall be) 
Of one filly aker of ground, 

than champion maketh of three. 
Again, what a joy is it known 

When men may be bold of their own ?’ 

A number of good observations are to be found regarding 
the treatment of Live Stock, which it may be unnecessary to 
exhibit in detail. It may, however, be proper to take notice of 
the very ill judged, and, in many instances, ruinous practice 
which then prevailed, of milking ewes for too long a period af- 
ter weaning their lambs. Yet experience has not been found 
so convincing as to abolish this reprehensible measure in the 
present day, although some have suffered severely by it. Our 
author says, 

* At Lammas leave milking for fear of a thing, 
leaft requiem aeternam in winter they fing.’ 

Throughout the Booke are dispersed many observations on 
Gardening, addressed to the housewife; from which it appears 
that Tusser considered the culture of the garden as her peculiar 
province. Upon this we shall only say, that if the ladies of the 
present day were to undertake this charge, it would at least put 
to silence the well known proverb, that good farmers are always 
bad gardeners. 

We shall now close our remarks on the ‘Five Hundred Pointes 
of Husbandrie,’ and must here take leave of Tusser for the pre- 
sent. His ‘ Pointes of Huswiferie’ may furnish matter for a 
future communication. 


L. 
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BRANCH I. 


Review or AcRicuttTuRAL PuBLICATIONS, 


Practical Observations on the Improvement and Management of 
Mountain-Sheep and Sheep-Farms: Also, Remarks on Stock 
of Various Kinds. By Joun Lirrite. Edinburgh, Macredie 
& Co. 


IT the great number of agricultural works which have issued from 

the press within the last twenty years, it is not a little sur- 
prising that there are few or none calculated to form an useful 
manual for the lower classes of the professicn. They seem to 
have been written chiefly for amateurs, and not a few of them 
by individuals of that lately numerous class ; or by practitioners 
who were too well versed themselves in the minor details of bu- 
siness to think they could be unknown to any of their bretliren, 
or interesting to strangers. -An useful manual for the shepherd 
and the ploughman might perhaps be compiled from the notices 
to be found in several recent publications ; but these books, of 
which such notices form only a very small portion, are almost 
universally too large and expensive for the readers to whom we 
allude. : 

For the workmen on tillage farms, it. may be thought that 
printed instructions are the less necessary, as their labour is 
performed under the eye of their employer or his bailiff, who 
ought to be able to direct every operation, and judge of its exe- 
cution; and it may be said that such men can only acquire the 
necessary knowledge, by observing and imitating the practice of 
their more experienced fellow-labourers; and that, in short, 
it is impossible to learn a man to harness a team and turn a fur- 
row—to sow a field or build a stack—by any other means than 
by making him put to his hand, and do as he sees others do a- 
round him--correcting his first mistakes, and gradually im- 
proving by experience. 

This mode of reasoning, though not without some plausibili- 
ty, appears to us to be unworthy of examination, as proceeding 
upon a very partial view of the pufposes of such a work as we 
think wanted, and a not less limited application of its probable 
utility. It may not be possible, perhaps, otherwise than by 
precept, example, and experience, to render a man expert at 
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any sort of manual labour; yet there are certainly few who may 
not be benefited by instructions always ounth and intelligi- 
ble, not only pointing out the best mode of performing their 
work, however rude or simple it may be, but also assigning 
the reasons why it should be done thus, and not otherwise 
—noticing also the errors which have been or may be com- 
mitted, with their consequences, and the improvement which 
it may be possible to effect on the established practice. It 
ought to be considered too, that the labours of a cultiva- 
tor are essentially different from those of other workmen 
in this important respect, that while the manufacturer works 
always with the same tools, and upon nearly the same materials, 
and under circumstances which do not materially vary the re- 
sult of his labour, the cultivator, even of the lowest rank, is re- 
quired to exercise his judgment in almost every one of his opera- 
tions, of which the results depend, in no small degree, upon cir- 
cumstances over which he has no control. Even though he be 
merely in the situation of a servant, he may be expected to work 
with more activity, and, if an honest man, with a deeper feeling 
of interest in the success of his labour, when he is made ac- 
quainted with the propriety or expediency of the orders he re- 
ceives, and the importance of executing them exactly in the way 
prescribed, 

But such a work as we would recommend may be of much 
more extensive application than to the mere labourer. During 
the late rage for farming, it is well known that many individuals, 
of every line of business, left the professions to which they had 
been bred, and crowded to the country; with hardly any other 
ideas on the subject of agriculture, than the very general and 
most erroneous one, that it was a most profitable business,-—and 
was at the same time so simple in itself, and often so badly con- 
ducted, that little or no preparation was deemed necessary for 
these methodical and eulightened citizens. Thus they placed 
both their fortunes and reputation, in a great measure, at the 
mercy of their servants; or, if too obstinate to listen to advice, 
went on, in too many instances, dissipating their capital in ori- 
ginal schemes of their own,—teazed into rage at the alleged obsti- 
nacy of their labourers, who executed carelessly what they thought 
it useless to execute well,—the one class refusing to learn what the 
other was incapable of teaching. The sons of the higher class 
of farmers themselves are not always in a condition to reject in- 
struction, in what may be called the more elementary part of 
their profession, es it is sometimes thought unnecessary to re- 
quire of them a practical knowledge of the various rural opera- 
tions which mainly contribute to their success when they come 
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to engage in farming themselves. And as to such of those great 
proprietors as wish to study economy in their expenditure, and 
look to profit in their agricultural speculations, such a work is 
not less desirable for them than for the shepherd or the plough- 
man. 

But it is only with the shepherd and with sheep-farming that 
we are concerned at present; and, surely, whatever may be 
thought of the probable advantages of furnishing instruction, 
by means of a cheap elementary work, to the labourers on till- 
age farms, there can be no question about the importance of 
such a work to the solitary, sequestered, and highly responsible 
situation of the degen This person has, for the greater 
part of the year, a good deal of spare time upon his hands, 
and not unfrequently some taste for reading; his residence is 
often at a distance from other habitations, so that he has little 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge from the experience of o- 
thers ; and, what is a more important consideration, the charge 
with which he is entrusted is not only always of great value, 
but, owing to the circumstance of several sheep-farms being 
frequently held by one farmer, it is impossible that his master 
can always be at hand to give him the necessary instructions on 
every emergency. In this class of men, therefore, besides the 
duties of watchfulness and fidelity, a greater portion of know- 
ledge and judgment is requisite than in any other farm-ser- 
vants; and this knowledge, too, is of a kind that can be better 
communicated by books, than instructions in any merely ma- 
nual employment. . 

That Mr Little is not altogether unqualified to furnish useful 
information to sheep-farmers and shepherds, may be reason- 
ably presumed from the fact announced in the preface, namely, 
that he was himself ‘ a shepherd, or a sheep-farmer, during a 
period of thirty years,’ in which he enjoyed opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the practices in a variety of situa- 
tions, as well as with the breeds of sheep best suited to the soil, 
climate, herbage, exposure, and other circumstances of each. 
His observations, however, are applicable almost exclusively to 
mountain sheep-farms, and not to the combination of sheep- 
farming with tillage, as established in the more improved coun- 
ties of Scotland. ‘The book bears indisputable evidence that its 
author is of the class for whom he professes to write ; he makes 
no pretensions to learning, in the common acceptation of the 
word; and, while he seldom errs when treating of those mat- 
ters which must have come urder his personal observation, he 
is as seldom right, when, rising from the level of individual facts, 
he ventures to take his stand, though but a few steps higher, 
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with a view to combine and generalize them. His very errors, 
therefore, are a proof of his veracity; and we repose the more 
confidence in the correctness of his details, that we see plainly 
enough that they were not brought together to support some 
preconceived theory. As we wish the book to be in the hands 
of all those for whose use it is intended, we shall make a few ex- 
tracts from it at random, merely for the purpose of conveying 
some idea of the subjects of which it treats, and of the tone of 
truth and experience by which almost every page of it is dis- 
tinguished. 

One of the most important improvements on sheep grounds, 
is Drainage, on which we have the following sensible observations, 

* In draining fheep or mountain-land, there is no occafion whatever 
* for under-drains ; all that is neceflary is merely to carry off {pring 
* and furface-water, in open drains, to the moft convenient burn or 
* river. The common fize of thefe drains is two feet at the top, and, 
* according to the nature of the foil, from eight inches to a foot in 
« depth. The expenfe of calting drains of this kind is, on an average, 
* 13d. per rood. People accuftomed to drain land, will at once fee 
* where drains are required, and in what manner to lay them out. In 
« general, the fureft means of draining land, of both furface and {pring- 
« water, is to cut the drain in a contrary direction to that of the cur- 
« rent of the burn or river into which the drained water is meant to be 
* carried, 7. e. if the current of the burn run eaft, the water iffuing 
* from the drain fhould run weft. Any quantity of land may be drain- 
« ed in this manner, with the leaft poffible labour ; but as this mode of 
¢ draining is now generally praGtifed in the Border counties, I fhall 
* merely point out a few of the advantages to be derived from draining. 
* It prevents a great many of the difeafes to which fheep are liable, 
« and particularly the rot. Efkdale-moor, fome time ago, was a noted 
« diftri& for wet land and rotten fheep ; but fince it was drained, thofe 
¢ places moft remarkable for rot are now equally remarkable for raifing 
¢ the moft healthy, the ftrongeft, and the beft theep of any Border dif- 
¢ tri. It increafes the quantity and improves the quality of the grafs, 
« and enables fheep to eat it much clofer, and, of courfe, makes the 
* ftool of grafs a great deal thicker and cleaner, It affords a dry bed 
« for the theep at all times; will keep a more numerous and better ftock ; 
* and, if univerfally praGtifed, improve the climate, and thereby benefit 
€ proprietors, farmers, and the nation at large. I fhall only add, that 
* too great attention cannot be paid to this firft and beft improvement 
« which it is poffible to make en a wet mountain farm,’ p. 16, 17. 

On the subject of Burning Moss or Heath land, Mr Little 
observes, that * there is not one year out of three, that sheep 
* lands can receive nearly the same benefit from burning before, 
‘ as they would do after the 10th April ;’ and, along with Mr 
Hogg, justly reprobates the prohibition which the law imposes 
for the protection of game, against burning such land after that 
period. 
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Mr Little recommends top-dressing with lime, or other cal- 
careous substances, for the improvement of mountain farms, in 
preference to bringing them under tillage; and, though the 
practice has never been adopted in this country, to such an ex- 
tent as to justify any decided opinion on the subject, the instan- 
ces to which he refers certainly deserve attention. To break 
up tracts of hiliy pastures, difficult of access—often thin-soiled 
and rocky—almost impenetrable to the plough, owing to the 
matted roots of coarse herbage which frequently abounds in such 
situations — often traversed in the most irregular manner by 
swamps and streamilets, without the prospect of crops of any 
value, but solely for the purpose of obtaining a better descrip- 
tion of pasture, which, after a few years, frequently degenc- 
rates, or is supplanted by the more vigorous indigenous occu- 
piers of the soil—is an operation which ought not to be hastily 
adopted, one that unavoidably requires a large expenditure of 
capital, and of which the returns, slow at best, sre often preca- 
rious, and not seldom altogether inadequate. ‘The same obser- 
vation may be applied to all very inferior soils, in every situs- 
tion. We have instances in our eye where a tenant has laid 
cut 152. per acre, on land having a poor soil over a close sub- 
soil, which, after the first two or three years, was not worth as 
many shillings a year for pasturage ; probably not so good as it 
would have been had he contented himself with liming it on the 
old sward, and carrying off the surface-water by means of small 
sheep-drains, which might have been done at a fourth of the 
expense. 

‘ There have been very few attempts ‘made, ’ fays Mr Little, « to 
* improve land by top-dreffing in the fouth of Scotland ;—but where 
* attempts have been made, in fo far as I am acquainted with them, the 
* effets produced have rather gone beyond expectation than fallen 
* fhort of it. I fhall give a few particulars relating to thefe improve- 
¢ ments. The greater number of them were made by Sir William 
¢ Pultney on his eftates in Annandale, and by his brother, J. Johnfton, 
* Efq. Alva, on his farms of Whitfield and Helmburn. The Annan- 
« dale eftates were improved by top-dreffing, fome of them. forty years 
* ago; fince which period, they have always been confidered to pro- 
* duce abundant crops of grafs, The farms of Conhefs, Allfornothing, 
¢ Highttoneridge, aud Aughenbitridge, were all improved in that way, 
* and have ever fince been high rented, and have afforded ample remu- 
* neration to the tenants who occupied them for their capital. The 
© farm of Crofsbankhead was improved in Lady Bath’s time; and I 
* have been told by the prefent tenant, Mr Stoddart, it was done at 
* great expenfe; but that, from the way in which it was rented, he 
‘ thought the improvements would pay the landlord, whether they 
« would ever pay the tenant or not. In its natural fate, this farm was 
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of the coarfeft moorland ; but fince it was top-drefled, Mr Stoddart 
fold many very excellent fat fheep fed on it; The farm of Whitfeld, 
near Hawick, was surface-marled about 25 years ago; and though 
not naturally better than the farms in its neighbourhood, yet, fince it 
was marled, it has been let higher than any neighbouring farm. The 
farm of Helmburn was only marled in a very partial manner ; but fuch 
parts of it as were fufficiently done, have clearly proved the fuperio- 
rity of this mode of improvement ovet that of cofn-cropping, and 
then laying the ground down in grafs. I could eafily enumerate ma- 
ny other inftances, in proof of the advantages derived from furface- 
manuring in wet backward fituations ; however, I conceive that thofe 
I have already mentioned are fufficiently numerous, I fhall merely 
add, that in a great many parts of England, it is pradtifed with great 
advantage, particularly in Cravens in the Weft-Riding of Yorkthire, 
which is undoubtedly the beit grazing country I know of ; and thie 
is owing, in a great meafure, to the immenfe quantities of lime laid 
on the land. I have been informed, by very refpe@table farmers in 
that county, that land, which was not worth more than four fhillings 
pet acre; has been rendered, by enclofing, draining, and furface-liming, 
worth 2], per acres’ p. 37-39. 

The first chapter having been confined to the improvement 
and management of a sheep-farm, the second is devoted to cor- 
responding observations on the sheep themselves; and con- 
tains, within a small compass, a great many useful hints for the 
choice of a stock suitable to the circumstances of different farms, 
with sections on the Clipping, (shearing), Speaning, or Weaning 
Lambs—Milking—Smearing—the Time of letting the Tup to the 
Ewes—Bratting or Covering—how to know the Age of a Sheep 
by the Shedding of its Teeth—Qualifications of a Shepherd—and 
Improvements in Herding. Every sheep-farmer, as well a0 
shepherd, may find something in this chapter which he either 
did not know before, or did not see in the same light ; and, 
though almost all Mr Little’s directions are familiar to the shep- 
herds of the south of Scotland, yet in the West and North, 
and, we suppose also, in the wilder districts of England and 
Wales, the information here communicated cannot but be ac- 
ceptable, and ought to be highly beneficial. 

Besides Sheep and Sheep-farms, this work contairis two chap- 
ters of a miscellaneous nature, both in point of subject and of 
merit. We shall transcribe the concluding paragraph. 

‘ Thofe theep farmers who have fmall patches of arable land adjoin- 
‘ ing the hill paftare, for the purpofes of raifing hay and turnips, to 
* bring their tups, and often the young part of their ftock, through the 
¢ winter, are expofed to particular hardhip, in having theif turnips and 
* grafs deftroyed by hares, without being allowed even to prevent them, 
* unlefs by violating the Game-laws, It is certainly very hard on a 
* fheep-farmer who has incurred great expenfe; and bellowed much ha 
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* bour in improving a piece of poor land, for the purpofe of raifing 
* corn, clover, and turnips, in a climate where he does not get one 
* good crop out of three, to have that good one nearly deftroyed by 
‘ hares, I have known whole fields of turnips fo much injured by hares, 
* as to render it impracticable to preferve the turnips for winter food. 
* I have likewife known very ferious injury done to wheat fields ; but 
* the injury done to clover, oats, and barley fields, is not fo percepti- 
* ble, though, I believe, not lefs. No doubt, every farmer knows that 
* he takes his farm under the burden of the Game-law rettrictions ; ftill 
* the injury done to the crops of this country by hares is fuch that they 
* fhould be altered, not only in fo far as they relate to hares, but to 
* moorfowl, when we confider the great lofs fultained by the heather 
* not béing got burnt in the proper feafon,’ p. 197-8. 

As to this notable remark, about a farmer taking his farm 
under the burden of the Game-law restrictions, which we have 
often heard put forth by men who might have been expected to 
think more decply, and take a more extensive and liberal view 
of the effects cf such laws than Mr Little, we would ask, If the 
most revolting cruelty and injustice may not be defended or ex- 
cused on the same principle? A seaman, when he goes aboard 
a vessel belonging to some of the Italian S ates, knows very well, 
that, if he falls into the hands of a Barbary Corsair, slavery, if 
not instant death, must be his doom ; at least, this was a thing 
very well understood till lately. But does any one venture to 
defend his Highness of Tunis or Algiers, or think the poor sea» 
man has no reason to complain, because, forsooth, it is the law 
of the country? It is, or was the law of Spain, that Jews 
should be imprisoned, tortured, and burnt, with all due solem- 
nity; yet, with the full knowledge of this law, Jews have chosen 
to reside in that country; ergo, Jews have no reason to complain 
of being tortured and burnt for their religion in Spain. But, in 
regard to the laws of our own country, do we not see that the 
consent of parties docs not legalize what is held to be inconsist+ 
ent with the spirit of a free and enlightened people, even where 
this consent is not implied, but expressed in the most formal man- 
ner? By no contract can a man * bound to pay a single shilling 
more than the legal rate of interest for the use of money ; and 
why should he be allowed to bind himself (if the fact were so) 
to pay an undefined and undefinable sum, in the shape of crops 
destroyed, fences broken down, his cattle and sheep disturbed 
and often maltreated, his useful |.bours obstructed, and the 
privacy of his dwelling invaded, by a crowd of wanton, incon- 
siderate, and often insolent people, in pursuit of a hare; and this 
over and above all that he had ever, in 19 cases out of 20, calcu- 
lated on paying for the use of his land when he contracted with 
his landlord? To say that a tenant pays less rent on account 
of this law, or that it secures him against loss, by giving him an 
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action of damages against these depredators—(the hares and 
the sportsmen being almost equally amenable)—is to add insult 
and mockery to injustice, unless perhaps in the most aggravated 
cases. The radical injustice of the whole system of our Game- 
laws is now very generally admitted ; and nothing but the for- 
bearance and discretion of the higher orders, in the exercise of ° 
the rights which they confer, could have rendered them toler- 
ableso long. They were made for a very different state of socie- 
ty from that to which Britain has now happily attained. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

I rake the liberty of forwarding a statement, which will 
prove to agriculturists the advantages of keeping young stock 
well. You will use your own discretion as to the insertion of 
the statement in your Magazine, from the perusal of which I 
have derived most useful information. I am, Sir, your obe- 


dient servant, GrorcE CaLL. 
Holsworthy, Devon, August 22d, 1817. 


Cornwall, Stratton-Market, 19th August, 1817. 


Tuts day there was in this market a young steer bullock, 


wanting a few days of being fourteen months old; which, when 
killed, weighed as folows— 


The fore quarters 160 lib. each - $20 lib. 


One hind quarter - 152 

The other hind quarter 38% aes 
The hide - - - 89 
The head - - 26 
The feet and heels 28 
The tallow about 45 


Total - 8I5lib * 
William Scown, butcher, and John 
' Ching - assistant, oa also Mr | * W™. Scown.’ 
Samuel Turner, all of Stratton a- { , ° 
foresaid, were voluntarily sworn to Joux Carne. 
the truth of the above, this 19th day | § Sam Turner.’ 
of August 1817, 
Before me one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
county of ‘Cornwall. * Grorce C, Catt.’ 


This wonderful bullock was of the true North Devon breed, 
out of a cow belonging to G. Kingdon, Esq. who sold the calf 
to Mr Samuel Turner of Stratton, who fed it. The calf was 
taken from the cow when four days old. The weight of the 
tongue, heart, &c. is not taken into the above account. 
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BRANCH II 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue months of Auguft and September formed a fingular contraft 
when viewed with reference to the crop of the prefent year—the former 
having been remarkable for a greater and longer continued fall of rain 
than we remember ever to have witneffed at any period of the year, 
while the latter was throughout as favourable for Harveft work, and all 
other field operations, as in the moft propitious feafons. A great part 
of O@ober would have been deemed not lefs cheering, if uncommonly 
fevere frofts had not prevailed at its commencement, by which very fe- 
rious injury was done to what part of the crops were ftill on the fields ; 
and perhaps the greater part of the Oat crop over Scotland, as well as 
{pring-fowa Wheat and Beans, was then expofed. The Harvelt is not 
yet completed in the earlieft of our counties ; fo that it is not poffible 
to eftimate either the quantity or quality of the prefent crop with any 
near approach to accuracy. That it is not equal to an average produce, 
is a fa&t beyond all doubt. The New Wheats, though greatly fuperior 
to thofe of laft year, and already worth about the fame price even to 
the miller, are not, fo far as we have feen, to be compared with the 
produce of favourable years, for plumpnefs, colour, or weight, and are 
very generally jelt cold and damp in handling ; the heavieit crops hav- 
ing been lodged by the torrents of rain in Auguft, and others root- 
fhaken by the high winds about the end of September, when much of 
them were ftill unripe. Barley is in like manner an inferior fample, un- 
lefs upon fome very early foils ; and it is further defective from having 
come up unequally, and containing a confiderable portion of unripe 
grain. But Oats are certainly the leaft produdtive of the Corn-crops 
in this country,—not better, we believe, than they were laft year ; for, 
not to {peak of the late diftriéts, where the lofs is reported to be almott 
entire, very few fields were to be feen, even in the fouth of Scotland, 
in which there was not a third or a fourth part of the plants quite 
green, while the reft were reaped, or ready for reaping; the cold 
drought of the {pring months, the ravages of the grub, and the wet- 
nefs of the fummer, having occafioned a difference of feveral weeks in 
their growth, and feveral fields having been wholly or partially fown a fe. 
cond time. Beans, in fome inftances, promifed to be a middling crop, till 
attacked by the early frofts; but, {peaking generally, neither they nor 
Peas will yield much more than the feed. Turnips are good, wherever 
they were fown early, and on fuitable foils ; but not a fal crop in ge- 
neral, The Orchards have yielded little or nothing. Hops are faid to 
be about the third of an average crop, and bring very high prices. 
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There are two circumftances, however, which deferve to be adverted 
to, before we venture to give way to apprehenfions of f{carcity and 
dearth, of which one is already in operation, and the other may be ex- 
pected to operate if the enfuing feafon fhould be move favourable. It 
is univerfally admitted that the Potatoe crop is moft abundant, and the 
quality excellent ; while its extent has been probably much greater than 
in ordinary years, By the general ufe of this root for feveral months 
among the lower claffes, a correfponding quantity of corn will be re. 
ferved for enlarging the fupply of {pring and fummer. And further, 
as the harveft is at leaft a month later than ufual, the prefent crop, if 
the next one be ready at the ufual period, will have to ferve for eleven 
months only, inftead of twelve ; making a difference in favour of our 
prefent ftock and future profpeé&ts much greater than has ever been 
made, except in one or two years, by the largeft importation of foreign 
grain, though that too will certainly be reforted to if neceffary. 

As the old ftocks of Grain are underftood to be moderate, and im- 
portation nearly at an end for fome time, prices have not fallen fo much 
as was at one time expected ; and, for fome weeks, have rather advan- 
ced. Cattle and Sheep have been in good demand, and fold of late at 
20 per cent., or more, above the rates of laft year. Fat has not yet par- 
taken in this advance. 

The laft twa months have been exceedingly favourable for finifhing 
Fallows, and for Wheat fowing. In this refpe&, at leaft, the quarter 
that has juft elapfed has been much more propitious than the corres 
ponding period lat year.—1st November. 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winches- 
ter bushels, and of Oatmeal, per boll of 140 ib. Avoirdupois, for the 
Sour weeks preceding the 15th October last. 


Wheat 68s.4d. ; Barley 40s. 4d. | Beans 52s.7d. | Oatmeal... 27s. 11d. 
Rye....58s. $d. | Oats....32s.7d. | Peas 51s.5d. | Bearor Big 34s. 11d. 


Of the Twelve Maritime Districts, for the Week ending October 18. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans Peas. 
80s. 4d. | 45s.11d. | 41s, 9d. 27s. Od. | 453. 6d. 38. 4d. 


Of all England and Wales, for the Week ending October 25. 


Wheat 77s. $d. | Barley 41s. 5d. | Beans 45s. 9d. | Oatmeal 31s. 1d. 
Rye.».45s. 6d. | Oats... 278. 0d. | Peas 45s. 9d. | Bear or Big — 
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SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tnrere is probably no example, within the memory of man, of 
such continued torrents of rain as the month of August presented 
in this district. The strong grain was everywhere repeatedly beat 
to the ground ; but the season being warm, it often rose again, and 
certainly stood an unusual quantity of bad weather, with less appa- 
rent damagethan could have been expected. About the 10th of Sep- 
tember the rain cleared off,and we had very fine weather until the 28th, 
when we had snow for three days, which was followed by five nights 
of excessive frost, with clear sunshine through the day; since then, 
until Tuesday the 28th instant, we have had slight frosts at night, 
without a breath of wind. During the fine weather in the end of 
September, the Bear, and a very few of the earliest of the Oats, 
were got secured in good order, in the earliest districts ; in the late 
districts, no Oats were secured, and there will again be a scarcity 
both of seed and bread; indeed there is too much reason to fear, 
that our Common Oat (the variety best adapted for a large propor- 
tion of the land in this county in ordinary years) is almost com- 
pletely destroyed, there having heen little of it which did not stand 
the frost. 

The crop may therefore be rated as under, say— 

Oats two-thirds of a crop. 

Bear and Barley a very full crop as to quantity, but much in- 
jured in quality, by lodging ; and consequently light. 

Wheat a full average crop, partially injured by lodging. 

Peas and Beans utterly ruined. 

Potatoes a very full crop, and the quality in general excellent. 

Turnips very much injured by the heavy rains, and one-third 
defective. 

Until the last two days, the weather previously having been cold 
and boisterous, the greater part of the oats remained in the field ; 
this day and yesterday a very large clearance has been made; and, 
although the condition in an early year would have been reckoned 
bad, it is as good as could well be expected at this advanced period 
of the season. A very considerable damage was sustained by those 
who stacked during the mild frosty weather, by heating in the 
stack. 

Since the Tryst of Falkirk, a rise of about 15 per cent. has been 
realized on Cattle. Horses fit for the draught or saddle have like- 
wise been rather more in demand. 

During the quarter, Labourers have more readily found employ- 
ment ; but wages, until Harvest, did not improve; and, from the 
very gloomy prospects of the farmer, it is to be feared a scarcity of 
employment will again be felt in winter. 

There is no stock of Grain in the county, excepting a small 
quantity of foreign at Aberdeen._——-30th October. 
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Quarterly Report for Upper Annandale. 

Tue Harvest is nearly completed in this district, and the grain 
secured in the barn-yards in good order; even the Potatce crops 
are mostly got in; and never were these gathered from a drier soil, 
The unexampled tract of fine dry weather lately experienced, would 
have gone far to obviate all the losses occasioned by the grub, if 
there had not been two or three nights of severe frost, so hard as to 
prevent, in a great measure, the subsequent filling of the green 
corn; of course, a considerable loss has been sustained in late ri- 
pening Oats; but still there is a great bulk, and probably near an 
average of this crop left; and the Barley is also an average crop; 
and the Wheat and Potatves above it in quantity and quality both. 
On the whole, prices may probably be moderate, as the farmers will 
have much to dispose of. The markets for Sheep and Cattle have 
suddenly risen, and have again partially sunk of late ; but still the 
demand for them and for Wool has come seasonably to encourage 
the farmers, and prevent them from sinking under their difficulties. 
Money has again become plentiful in the hands of stockholders and 
bankers ; and credit is partly restored among the commercial and 
manufacturing classes; but so rude and severe was the shock lately 
sustained among the agricultural classes, that this important mean 
of renovation is. hardly returned to them ; and still it is difficult for 
landholders to borrow money, while the farmers do not even attempt 
it. Land still continues depressed in value, and there is little or no 
prospect of a return to the lately high extended rents. It appears, 
from authentic public documents, that a very large proportion of 
the chief war taxes was drained out of the agricultural funds; and 
the consequence is, they have almost been annihilated by the same 
check from which others are already much recovered.—28th October. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tur whole month of August, and first week of September, was 
cold and inconstant weather, with rain almost every second day. 
The pastures failed very much, and the aftermath of clover made 
little progress. Rye-grass was an average crop, and well got, and 
sold at from 7d. to 8d. per stone of 2+ lib. avoirdupois. The Grain 
this year has a very strong stalk, and did not much lodge. Since 
that time, there has been the longest tract of dry warm weather we 
have seen for these many years, at this season. The Bog hay, of 
which there is an excellent crop in general, was got up in fine order ; 
—the latter part of it gotno rain. On the 25th and 26th, there 
were two stormy days, and high winds, as was to be expected about 
the equinox, but they did no damage to the then apparently good 
crop. But, unfortunately, the month of October was issued in with 
frost, which continued more or less severe till the middle of that 
month, and greatly damaged the late crops upon the higher parts of 
the county, and those near any marshy ground. It is much to be 
feared that many will not have a handful of seed.corn, and will have 
little on the barn-floor or for the mill. Except these two days, there 
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has not been a broken day’s work since the first week of September. 
Some grain was cut before the middle of that month; but reaping 
did not become general till the last week of it, and the first of Octo- 
ber ; and there is still some to cut, and much to carry to the barn- 
yard. Potatoes are an excellent crop, both in quantity and quality ; 
and, as a great breadth of ground was planted with that usetul root, 
they will be of great benetit, as they already have been, to the lay 
bouring part of the country. They were never, in my remem, 
brance, so early, that is, I mean so far before the corn crop; and 
they are, for the most part, got up in excellent order. Wheat is a 
good crop, and well got ; and although there is not the same breadth 
sown as in some years, the braird of the young crop is looking most 
promising, having planted well. The mountain flocks are, from the 
fine weather, in good order; and of late, there has been more de- 
mand, and better prices, for both sheep and black cattle, particu- 
larly the lean. Fat is still low-priced. Horses unsaleable, except 
the best kinds. At our Michaelmas Fair, woollen cloth sold well, 
and wool was in demand, at better prices. Though wages are still 
low, the state of the country is much better, for both the labouret 
aid the husbandman, than it was. The price of Grain began to 
fail about the middle of September; and Oatmeal is now retailing 
at from 1s. 8d. to Is. 10d. per peck; Beef, from 4d. to 9d. ; Mut- 
ton, 5d. to 7d. ; Butter, from 1s. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lib. of 24 ounces. 
Potatoes, from 7d. to 9d. per peck ; Quartern Loaf, Is. 2d.; Eggs, 
Is. id.; Full-Milk Cheese, 103. 6d. to 103. 8d. per stone; Skim- 
Milk, Gs. per ditto.—October 28. 

P. S.—In my Report for February last, I took notice of the un- 
common circumstance of the immense flocks of muirfowls that made 
such unusual depredations upon the cut and uncut corn. The reason 
is now plainly seen, and fully points out the unproductiveness of last 
season, and that no one kind of crop, in many places, came to per- 
fection. Hence they fell upon the corns, where they fattened them- 
selves; but when that failed them, they had nothing to support 
them, and many died in the winter and spring;—even in August, 
some could not rise above the heather; and I have been told, that 
in high farms, where there was no crop, they have almost died out. 
There are also, this season, very few small birds. 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Ar the commencement of this Quarter, the crop in general had a 
fair appearance upon the ground, except in some instances where the 
seed had been defective, it having made a yery considerable improve- 
ment during the greater part of July, in which there was most genial 
weather; but, even at that period, the Oats, in many places, were 
remarked to be several weeks later, in appearance, than usual at that 
season, The month of August proved very unfavourable for the 
growing crops, and retarded every operation the farmer had in 
hand, there being a succession of one heavy fall of rain after ano- 
ther, and an entire want of sunshine. The Turnip fields, at that 
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time, had got so completely soaked, that the young plants soon bes 
came copper coloured, and so much scalded in the leaves, that their 
growth seemed entirely over in ail soils upon a retentive bottom. 
Upon some 4ry fields they stood out better. The whole have mend- 
ed considerably ; but will, at least, be one third short of an aver, 
age ciop. The Hay crop being then in hand, was,’ with great difh. 
culty, got secured, but turned out to be double the weight of what 
was expected at a former period of the season. About the 8th or 
10th of September, some patches of early Barley became ready for 
cutting down; and the weather continued favourable for the filling 
and ripening of grain, until towards the end of the month, that we 
bad a few days of boisterous weather from the north and north. west, 
which did considerable damage in breaking down the green corn. 
But this was succeeded, in a few days, by an evil of a more serious 
nature. A most dreadful frost set in during night, and continued 
for about a week, with all the severity that might have been expected 
at Christmas. This dreadful phenomenon, as we may be allowed to 
term it, being almost unprecedented but in the fatal year 1782, has 
rendered a large proportion of the crop in this county entirely useless. 
The Barley is pretty safe in all the lower districts, and the Potato 
oats, generally speaking, there being few of the other early kinds 
now sown. This is an important circumstance, as the }ate varieties 
of oats will rarely be found fit for seed even in early situations. The 
deficiency of the crop cannot be altogether ascertained as yet; but 
it is generally believed there will not be above six months subsistence 
im the whole county. Harvesting has gone on but slowly,. on ac- 
count of the weather being unfavourable by turns. There is now 
little remaining uncut ; but there is at least a sixth or eighth part still 
in the stooks. The stackyards will be about the usual bulk. Po- 
tatoes were luckily unhurt by the frost, and a full average crop :— 
they are selling at 16s. per boll of eight corn firlots. The Cattle- 
trade has gone on briskiy towards the end of the season. At some 
of our late markets, a rise of from 10 to 15 per cent. has been ex- 
perienced, and almost every beast sold. Butcher meat, from 3d. to 
5d. per lib. Dutch ; Oatmeal, 2s. per peck of 8 lib. same weight— 
27th Octoder. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Iw the evening of the 26th of July, the date of last Report, we 
had heavy rain, which continued on the 27th. On the 3ist, there 
was loud thunder, accompanied, along Tweedside, with torrents of 
rain, and, in some places, with tremendous hail, mixed with pieces 
of ice. This terrifie conflict of elements, however, extended only 
to the distance of a few miles. In the month of August, there were 
only ten days without less or more rain. On the Ist, we had thun- 
der, with heavy showers. It rained from mid-day of the 3d till noon 
of the 4th, and nearly all the 8th and lith. We had also heavy 
falls of rain on the forenoon of the 20th, in the night of the 23d, 
and on the 24th and 25th. On the 27th our rivers were in full 
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flood ; and much corn was lodged by the great rain and high east 
wind, the effects of which are felt all over the county, as the most 
Juxuriant fields never recovered. It rained also on all the succeed- 
ing days of the month. September was ushered in with a fine sugny 
day, and continued genial and favourable for the crops and every 
field operation to the end, with the exception of a partial but very 
heavy rain in Lammermuir on the 19th. On the 26th and 27th the 
wind was so high as to shake some corn, but no great loss was sus- 
tained. The present month commenced with slight showers mixed 
with hail, and smart frost in the night, which continued very keen, 
with pretty strong ice, till the 6th: This instantly destroyed the stems 
of the poratoes, and greatly injured the late corn, which, otherwise, 
had a fair prospect of coming to maturity. Since that period, the 
weather has been favourable for the harvest, and the working of 
fallows for Wheat, which has been put into the ground in the best 
state, and, where it is in braird, has a promising appearance. 
Owing to the rains in August, and want of sun, the Wheat has 
not reached a full average, either in quantity or quality. In some 
instances, it was damaged by rust; and, where it was late, by the 
frost in the beginning of this month. The greater part of that crop 
is now in the barn. yard, in safe condition. Barley, which had a fair 
aspect during the season, in many cases is rather short of an aver- 
age. Oats, on good soils, all over the lower parts of the county, 
and in favourable situations, even on the higher lands, are a very 
fair produce, and already give at the mill 8 stones Dutch and up- 
wards per boll, with dues. But where they were overtaken by the 
frost in a lacteal state, which was the case on our highest lands, 
few, if any of them, will be fit for seed, and will yield little meal. 
Peas are not supposed to average the seed, and in very many fields 
they were early cut, merely for the straw. Beans had rather a more 
promising appearance during the season; but, owing to the frost, 
in all places where they were not cut, will fall much short of expec- 
tation. Barley harvest commenced in the vicinity of Eyemouth on 
the 19th of August. Comparatively few fields, however, were cut 
down till the middle of September. The first stack of Barley we ob- 
served in the barn-yard was brought in on the 19th; the Oat har- 
vest, though advancing on Tweedside, was not general till the last 
month of September, even in the lower situations, and was nearly 
two weeks later in the higher lands, where there is perhaps about 
one-third of the crop still uncut. Except the slight shake above 
mentioned, there has been no loss either by wind or rain; all kinds 
of grain that were not injured by the frost are supposed to be sound 
in quality. Potatoes, on all dry lands, are productive, and of excel- 
Jent quality—and afforded an early supply cf food to those who felt 
the pressure of the grain and meal markets. A great part of this 
valuable root is already secured, and many hands still busy. Some 
farmers even gave over reaping for a day or two to take up their pa- 
tatoes, lest they might be lost by early frost, as was the case last 
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year. Turnips, which continued to thrive till the beginning of Oc- 
tober, have not made much progress since that time. The early 
sown are a full crop; the later sown have not advanced in the same 
proportion. They began to be eaten, both at the stall and in the 
field, about a month ago ; and that process has been general for two 
or three weeks. The Cattle for this purpose are in fair condition: 
The price of Turnips, by the acre or by the week, is not yet known ; 
those that are let are taken at market price. Clover hay, which 
sold from 8d. to 9d. per stone, turned out an average, and natural 
hay an abundant crop. Part of both kinds was injured by the wea- 
ther, and some of the latter swept away by the floods ; but the bulk 
of it was got into the stack in very safe condition. 

Much more than the usual number of reapers arrived early from 
the North and West country, and of course were subjected to many 
privations, notwithstanding the attention shown them by farmers and 
others; but, in general, they behaved in a peaceable and orderly 
manner till they found work. Wages, during the harvest, have been 
9s. a week for women, and 10s. for men, with victuals ; and, though 
the days were short, harvest has been finished, where it is over, in 
nearly the usual time. 

At Dunse fair, August 26th, there was a large show of cattle :— 
Fat sold readily at 6s. to 8s. per stone Dutch, sinking the offal. A 
considerable number of Steers and Queys, in good condition, were 
bought by South-country dealers at moderate prices; but, for young 
and inferior stock, there was very little demand ; and, what were 
sold, were at 10 per cent. lower than at the same market last year, 
and 50 per cent. below what the same cattle, in that market, would 
have brought three years ago! At Earlston fair, on the 16th cur- 
rent, cattle fit for turnips were in demand, and sold readily, during 
the first part of the market, at prices considerably higher than for 
some former fairs. There was not much prime fat; what was pre- 
sented, sold at 6s. to 7s. 6d. per stone. Cattle for the straw yard 
were little in demand, and prices low. Horses have not improved 
in value during the quarter. Sheep have been purchased readily of 
late, particularly draught Ewes and Wedders to be fed with Tur- 
nips, and have advanced from 3s. to 4s. a head; and in some fairs, 
in neighbouring counties, it is said, from 5s. to 6s. Wheat, in our 
Jast market, sold from 40s. to 60s.; Barley 23s. to 27s.; Oats 20s. 
to 26s. per boll of 6 Winchester bushels. Peas do. 2s. 4d. to 2s. 
8d.; Sack of Flour 61s. 8d.; Quartern Loaf 11}d.; Shearers do. 
3}d. to 3d.; Beef 5d. to 7d.; Mutton 6d. to 7d.; and Lamb 6d. 
per lib. Dutch. 

The Border Agricultural Socicty, at their mecting at Kelso on 
the Ist current, awarded the following premiums to breeders and 
mechanics in this county; namely, to William Robertson, Esq. of 
Ladykirk, three guineas for the second best short-horned Cow. To 
James Cowie, herd to Mr Fairbairn, Halyburton, who reared, from 
twenty score and four Ewes, of the Cheviot breed, twenty score and 
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three Lambs, three guineas. To William Lindsay, Cambridge, near 
Spottiswood, for his reversing Scots or drill plough, five guineas. 
To Thomas Trotter, there, for an improved weeding plough, four 
guineas. 

It will be unfortunate, if the late start in the Cattle and Sheep 
markets, which seems to have affected that species of stock only 
which is fit for feeding, should prevent proprietors, who at length 
had resolved to grant abatements of rent, from carrying their pur- 
pose into execution. ‘The rise is perhaps owing to the fine crop of 
‘Turnips, and may be only very temporary. The pressure on the 
agriculturist has been long and severe. October 24. 

Dumfries-shtre Quarterly Report. 

Tue labours of harvest have been over for these two or three 
weeks in the low and early parts of this county. In the higher, the 
@orn is now also secured, with the exception of a few stooks, which 
may still be seen standing out—the effects of a peculiarly late situa- 
tion, or more generally of the ravages of that most destructive rep- 
tile the grub. 

The stack-yards exhibit a more than average bulk; and the quali- 
ty of the straw at least is excellent, as it certainly was never put 
into ricks with less damage from rain. Indeed the greater part of 
the crop never received one drop after it was cut. 

Until the end of the last week of August, our prospect was as 
disastrous as it was at the same period of the last season; and, had 
the rainy weather continued, in all probability the consequences 
would have been extreme distress and privation to the great mass of 
our population. Since the 8th of September, the state of the wea- 
ther may almost be called miraculous. It has assuredly not been 
equalled for a very great number of years, in respect to its favour- 
ableness for filling, ripening and winning Corn. The nights about 
the beginning of the present month, were attended with a degree of 
frost, severe enough to put a stop to the further progress of some 
particularly backward fields; but the loss from this cause is not of 
much extent. 

As to the quality of Grain, much cannot yet be said. It certain- 
ly will not exceed an average, and we hope will not fali much below 
it.—Wheat probably is, upon the whole, the best crop.—The da- 
mage done to Oats by the grub, proved to be pretty extensive, as 
was testified by the unusually large mixture of green stalks amongst 

the best ripened fields. 

Potatoes are mostly taken up, and yield abundantly;—a blessing 
ef no small magnitude to the labouring and poorer classes. 

Turnips are regular upon the ground, though the bulbs are rather 
smaller than ordinary. — 

The demand for Cattle has of late been very brisk, and prices 
have risen considerably ; a circumstance of the first interest to the 
Dumfries-shire tenantry, whose ability to pay rent depends much on 
the rate of this kind of stock.—Sheep are also in quicker demand, 
and of higher value. 
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The prospects of farmers are not quite so desponding as they have 

’ been for the last twelve months; but the present rent of land is quite 
preposterous, and never can be paid, unless produce gets higher in 
price than is either to be expected or desired. The loss of capital 
also, which has been sustained, will not be speedily retrieved. 

Prices of Grain are at present merely nominal; no quantity for 
sale having yet been thrashed.—Oatmeal sells at 2s. 10d. per stone 
of 17}lib.; and the same weight of Barleymeal, which is the sort 
commonly used for bread, at 2s. 4d.—27th October. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Towarps the beginning of harvest, which, in this county, even 
in the low lands, was not general till the middle of September, the 
prospect of the farmer was gloomy in the extreme. At that period 
there was little appearance of half the crops being even tolerably 
ripened ; but providentially a happy change of weather took place, 
mild and even warm, and so extremely favourable to the ripening 
and reaping process, that for twenty days the reapers could work 
from sun-rising to sun-setting, without intermission, not being stopt 
by rain even for an hour. This enabled the farmers to cut down and 
secure in the barn-yards, in perfect order, a very considerable part 
of their crops; never was more activity displayed in making the 
most of favourable weather. About the 20th of October, the wea- 
ther became very rainy and stormy, and prevented the cutting down, 
and still more the carrying of the remaining parts of the crops, so 
that, at this date, even in the low parts of the county, there is al- 
most on every farm, with some few exceptions, a remnant of the 
Oat crop uncut, and a most uncommon quantity still in the stook, 
exposed to the risk of the weather. A favourable change appears 
to be taking place today. In eight or ten days of good weather, 
the whole remaining crops in the lower parts of this county will pro- 
bably be got in, without sustaining any material damage. But, in 
the higher parts, the prospect is different ; for there the bulk of the 
crop, at this date, remains uncut ; and, what is worse, in an unripe 
state, and hurt by the frost while the grain was still in a milky 
state; which will render it not only unfit for seed, but equally un- 
productive with crop 1816, and still later. The risk is so great, 
that it is very doubtful whether the crops on such lands will defray 
the expense of reaping and securing, independent of rent altogether; 
which, if paid at all, must diminish the farmer’s stock to the full 
amount of it, as was the case with crop 1816. This diminution of 
stock must render the lands less and less productive; and not the 
landlord only, but the public at large, at no distant period, must be 
deeply injured. 

As to the present crops on all the lands of the county more fa- 
vourably situated— 

Wheat proves a bulky crop, uninjured by rust and mildew, except 
partially in spots of no great extent, although this cop was almost 
universally laid down, and the grain in consequence is less perfectly 
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ripened, it was cut down and secured cry and in good order; the 
quality is greatly superior to that of last year; the colour good, but 
the grain not so plump and heavy as in some former seasons ; but, 
on the whole, equal to an average crop. 

Barley, in general, a full crop, well ripened, and fit for Malt. 

Oats also a bulky crop, but, in general, rather thin on the ground, 
and unequally ripened ; from the devastations by the grub-worm, an 
uncommon quantity of green corn mixed with the ripe; but, on the 
whole, where the farms are favourably situated in point of climate, 
Oats may be reckoned, in quantity and quality, an average crop. 

Peas and Beans, with the exception of a few farms, where the 
soil was remarkably fitted for these crops, and the climate also good, 
the produce is, in general, little more than straw. 

Potatoes, a most luxuriant and abundant crop; the quality excel- 
lent, and the quantity a great deal more than double the produce of 
last year, and all taken up and secured in perfect order, without in- 
jury by frost. Taking the fine quality into consideration, the quan- 
tity of food from this root may be estimated at not less than four 
times greater than that of last year. 

_ Flax universally a good crop, indeed uncommonly so, probably 
double that of last year; and the quality of the Flax, so far as yet 
dressed, appears to be good. 

Turnips, on all lands favourable for this crop, have, at this date, 
the appearance of being a full average crop; but on wet lands, 
these, as well as Potatoes, failed entirely. 

Fodder, both Hay and Straw, appears abundant ; so that no scar- 
city of winter food is to be dreaded. 

Taking the produce of the county in general, it is presumed, if 
we are favoured with two weeks of shatp dry weather, to secure the 
remaining part of the crop still exposed, there will be no reason to 
fear a deficiency of subsistence ; neither is it supposed that the 
prices of grain have any chance of rising higher than at present, 
though not a boll should be imported. But one thing is too visible, 
that since the opposition to the passing of the Corn-Bill at the pé 
riod originally proposed, the means of improvement having been 
taken out of the farmers’ hands, it is quite impossible to raise the 
same quantity of grain; and it is to be feared that a vast proportion 
of very skilful, and consequently useful men, are on the brink of 
ruin ; and two backward seasons in succession must tend to acce= 
lerate this. 

Of late the demand for Cattle is brisk, and the prices perhaps 
such as they ought to be in time of peace. A market for gtain is 
also to be had; and, at the present prices, the spirits of the farmer 
will revive; though it must require a long period to recover the 
heavy loss already sustained, especially with the diminished stocks 
remaining on their farms. 

Manufacturers are in full employment. Trade certainly is re- 
viving ; but country labourers still find a want of employment, aris- 
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ing from the inability of the farmer to carry on his usual improve- 
ments.—1st November. 
Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

IMMEDIATELY after the date of our last, excessive rains set in, 
with intervals of hazy weather, which seldom admitted the sun’s rays 
to strike the surface of the earth. By these, much of the rank corn 
was laid flat to the ground, and never came to maturity ; while mucli 
of it was tossed in various directions by violent gusts of wind. It 
was frequently remarked, that last summer differed very little from 
the former, except in being generally sensibly warmer. This sort 
of weather continued, with a few favourable intervals, until about 
the 8th of September. At that time bright sunshine set in, and has 
continued, with a few short exceptions, ever since. On the last 
night of September, intense frost set in, and continued about a week. 
This destroyed the stems of the Potatoes, and is supposed to have 
checked the further maturation of the green corn. Patches of Bar- 
Jey began to be cut about the end of the first, or second week of 
September ; but the harvest cannot be said to have become general 
until the beginning of this month. As the crop ripened so very un- 
equally, there was, properly speaking, no such thing as general 
harvest this season. Considerable quantitics of Oats, and some 
Wheat, still remain uncut; and some are taking them as they are, 
apprehensive that they may either not acquire any increase of sub- 
stance, or that the present very faveurable weather may change, 
and it may become impossible to secure them. The frost at the 
beginning of this month, joined to the recollection of what happen- 
ed last year, induced all hands to be active in raising the Pota- 
toes, the greatest part of which have been secured in favourable 
circumstances. 

It would be premature to offer any opinion concerning the com- 
parative value of this crop. ‘The Barley is generally reckoned the 
best of the corn crops, both in quantity and quality. The Wheat 
is very unequal ; much of what was upon retentive subsoils being of 
a bluish colour, similar to what it was last year, and the best being 
on sandy, or whinstone soils. The Oats abound in straw, but are 
very uncqual both in the quantity and quality of their grain. Some 
that have been milled yielded considerably less than the usual pro- 
portien of meal, and others yielded the full proportion. It may be 
expected, that grain of every sort which was lodged before it ripen- 
ed, or which was attacked by the frost when in a green state, should 
be less farinaceous than what escaped these calamities. Some par- 
tial mischief was done by the cut-worm, even contiguous to populous 
republics of crows. But a new growth took place on those spots 
where it seemed to be wholly extinguished, which, however, was 
Jate and irregular, and exposed to the accidents above hinted at. 
Beans and Peas are not much cultivated in this county, excepting 
in the iower parts, upon clay soils, and they are indifferent crops. 
Even those in gardens were not much better than last year. Hay 
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was an average crop; but much of it was rotted, or damaged by 
excessive rains. The Potatoes are abundant, and of good quality 
on all dry soils; only in some cases they are more scabbed than 
usual. They have proved a great relief to the poor, and indeed to 
every class, who were suffering much from scarcity of food, and that 
of bad quality. The Turnips are indifferent, and are best on the 
driest soils. Those on retentive subsoils are scarcely superior to the 
Turnips of last year. 

Trade and manufactures have revived a little, but still continue 
very languid. The prices of Cattle are rising; and those of all 
sorts of Corn are on the decline. Oatmeal is now ls. 5d. to Is. 6d. 
per peck, and is expected to become much lower. The fine Quart- 
ern Loaf is at Is.; but as the value of the crop is not yet ascer- 
tained, and much of it is still in the field, and some of it uncut, the 
markets. may be expected to fluctuate, and cannot become steady 
for some time. The Potatoes may be expected to prevent Corn 
from rising so high as it did last year; although the crop, upon the 
whole, either in quantity or quality, can hardly be stated to amount 
to, or at least does not exceed, an average crop.—25th Oct. 

Letter from Glasgow, 28th October. 

Art the date of last Report, the growing crop, owing to the su- 
perabundant moisture, was in a very backward state; and tiie cold 
rains which prevailed during the month of August, had no tendency 
to compensate for the preceding unfavourableness of the weather. 
Throughout that month, therefore, crops of every description re- 
mained almost stationary; and though the weather became dry 
about the beginning of September, and continued so during the 
whole of that month, yet, even then, owing to the almost total want 
of sunshine, they made very slow advances towards maturity. The 
greater part of the Wheats were secured about the end of the last, 
and beginning of the present month, in tolerable order ; but having 
experienced so little sun in the ripening process, many of them ex- 
hibit very visible marks of a feeble growth and imperfect maturation; 
and some very coarse samples have made their appearance in the 
‘market. Such of the early sown Oats as had escaped the ravages 
of the grub-worm, and were harvested in the month of September, 
bulk very well in the barn, and are not unproductive in the mill; 
but those which were grown on high and late situations, or were in- 
jured by the worm, in the beginning of summer, not having arrived 
at maturity when they experienced the very severe frost which oc- 
curred at the commencement of the present month, have been dread- 
fully injured, both with regard to quantity and quality. Under these 
circumstances, many fields of Oats, in this neighbourhood, which, on 
the ground, had a very imposing appearance, and promised to turn 
out well, at least in respect of quantity, have, upon trial, proved 
miserably deficient ; yielding, in general, about five, and, in some in- 
stances, only about three bolls per acre. Oats of this character can 
only be employed as food for horses. With regard to meal, they are 
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literally good for nothing :—they are equally unfit for seed. The 
straw, however, being abundant, and the weather uncommonly dry, 
while it was in the stook, will prove of essential service to cattle, 
durivg winter. The leguminous part of the crop has sustained still 
greater damage; several fields being entirely destroyed by the frost, 
and the very best of them not affording half an average. The failure 
of the general crop has been somewhat redeemed by the luxuriant 
growth, and excellent quality of Potatee: ; which, under the auspices 
of the late dry weather, have been gathered in the best possible 
order, and are now generally secured. The farmers in this neigh- 
bourhood newer experiesced a more favourable season for the com- 
pletion and sowing of their summer fallows. The little Barley raised 
in this district was early, considering the state of the weather, and 
fully secured before the frost set in. It is not so weighty as in some 
years, but the quaiity is not amiss. 

Much has been said and written concerning the excellence of the 
crop. Tliat the crop will turn out abundant, is, for many obvious 
reasons, always the popular expectation, and the common cry. It is 
little to be wonde: ed, therefore, that the daily publishers, wlio seem, 
by the frequent absurdities which they admit into their papers, to 
take fer granted the truth of whatever they hear, should willingly 
give publicity and authority to such opinions, however ill founded 
these may be, as are pleasing to themselves, or gratifying to their 
readers. Two or three months ago, they could tell us of the quan- 
tity, quality, and extreme cheapness of grain during winter, with as 
much apparent confidence and certainty, as if the produce of the 
ground had actually been cut down and secured. Such predictions, 
in a climate like ours, while they display the credulity and ignorance 
of those who make them, are sient’, at the same time, with very 
bad consequences; for they encourage, in the lower classes of so- 
ciety, that native and unconquerable propensity to squandet, which 
is so common among them, by inspiting the hope of approaching 
plenty and cheapness. While they are thus prevented from making 
some provision against the future, by economy and diligence, they 
are, in the event of their expectaticns ptoving delusive, which is 
sometimes the case, grievously disappointed; and, therefore, their 
clamours against the grower and merchaht, are no less readily than 
unreasonably excited. How much such popular clamours are calcu; 
lated. to disturb the peace of society, and how often they issue in the 
most serious consequences, it is unnecessary to say. With regard to 
the quantity and quality of the crop, the expectations of the commu- 
nity are far from being realized ; for, in both these respects, at least 
in the western parts of Scotland, the crop must be reckoned con- 
siderably under an average. It is to be hoped, however, that the dis- 
appointment, with respect to the price of provisions, will not be sd 
great as that occasioned by the failure of the crop; but-that the 
scanty produce of this year will, by supplies derived from othet 
sdutces, be prevented, at-least in some measure, from having its natu- 
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ral effect upon the market. Indeed, the late importations of Wheat 
from the Baltic, and of Wheat and Flour from America, have already 
caused a very great depression in the price of corn. The importa- 
tion of old Oats from Ireland, notwithstanding the distress whicl: 
prevailed in that country before harvest, has been extensive. Sup- 
plies of new grain are also daily received. Hence our markets are 
full. Our old stocks, indeed, are not so great as they generally are; 
but they are much greater than we once had reason to believe. 
These, therefore, with common supplies of new grain, together with 
what has, and may yet be received ftom abroad, will, in all likeli- 
hood, prevent any considerable advance in prices, for three or four 
months to come. 
Present State of the Glasgow Market. 
Old Wheat - 30s. to 40s. 
' Do. Foreign do. + 35s. = isa per boll of 240 lib, 
New British do. - $88. — 42s. 
Real Bertani * «(40 2 eT per bolt Stirlingshire measure 
Old Irish Oats - 20s. — 24s. 
New do. do. - 248. — 28s. > per boll of 264 lib. 
Do. British do. + 22s, — 25s. 
Beans and Peas + 263. = 30s, | per boll Stirlingshire measure. 
New dor = 8a, aanf Pet Poll of 140 ib. 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. Sa ae 

Dvurine the last quarter the weather was cloudy and cold for the 
season. The dog days afforded as little warmth and sunshine ag last 
year; and the prevalence of early frosts disappointed, in a great 
measure, the hope of reaping a heavy and abundant crop. 

The Hay harvest, however, was, upon the whole, favourable, and 
the crop is good. ‘The harvest is at least a month later than usual ; 
and, in general, the crop can be considered only as nearly an aver- 
age. Wheat and Burley may be considered as a fair average crop 
im favourable soils and situations: Oats are nearly so in similar 
places; but, in the higher districts, they are far from being ripe. 
Of Peas and Beans, a small proportion is raised in this county; and 
this season they will searcely return the seed. 

Turnips seem a full crop, and particularly those that were early 
sown. The present prices of all sorts of grain are rather high, but 
are daily declining. Considerable quantities of Barley have been 
sold to the smugglers for ready money, at the average of 45s. A 
few stills are in operation, and a few more are about to be com- 
menced ; but only one small still has yet been tried, the success of 
which is yet rather doubtful. The general opinion seems still to be, 
that the duties are too high; and it is said to be in agitation to ob- 
tain a further reduction. On this account the illicit distillers express 
an apprehension that their race is about to terminate, a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished for, 1 on account of the. agricultural 
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interest and the revenue of the country, which it is hoped will not e- 
scape the attention of either Parliament or the Treasury. 

During the last three months, the prices of Cattle have been gra- 
dually advancing. A few days ago, at the Beauly Tryst, a great 
many were exhibited ; and, in consequence of a very brisk demand, 
very few remained unsold. Other trysts throughout the country 
were equally satisfactory. The prices of Sheep and Wool have also 
advanced. 

In consequence of the lateness of the harvest, very little fallowing 
has been done; and there has little Wheat hitherto been sown. 

No public improvements of any extent, with the exception of the 
Caledonian Canal, are now going on. It is satisfactory to record, 
that this great inland navigation is now open to Lochness for vessels 
of small size; and it is not doubted that, im the course of next sea- 
son, the work to this extent may be completed, so as fully to answer 
its intended purpose. 

Though this be the only public work worthy of notice now in pro- 
gress, the labourer finds no want of employment, at moderate wages; 
and Potatoes being plentiful and cheap, his condition is tolerably 
comfortable. 

The market prices are as follow—Wheat (new) offers from 35s. 
to 40s.; Oats 32s. to 35s.; Barley 42s. to 48s.; Oatmeal 32s. 6d. 
to 34s. Beef 5d. to 6d. per lib.; Mutton 4}d. The advanced price 
of Cattle has occasioned a rise in the butcher-market.— October 25. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly R 

Tue frequent, and often heavy rains, het fell during the months 
of July and August, very much retarded the progress of our grow 
ing crops towards maturity : and the heaviest and most promising of 
these were, m consequence, so early and so much lodged, as to oc- 
casion a great part of their produce to be but peorly filled. Turnips, 
which, in all turnip soils, looked well in braird, were severely check- 
ed ; and, although they have thriven well since, they are still com- 

lained of, in many instances, as small in the bulb. This is particu- 
‘Jarly the case on stiff wet land, where they seem very light. Fal- 
lows were generally pretty well prepared previous to the commence- 
ment of the rains ; but such as were not, were little improved after. 
September proved dry and favourable in comparison with the two 
preceding months. Barley began to be cut about the middle of it; 
‘and, before its conclusion, the most of both it and Wheat was reap- 
ed; and on the 29th and 30th, which were our first days of general 
ingathering, a large proportion of these crops was safely secured in 
the stackyard. Both the first and second weeks of October were 
uncommonly favourable to harvest work ; so that, before these ex> 
pired, the Wheat, Barley, Bear, and a good many of the Oats in 
early situations, with perhaps a few trivial exceptions, were got se- 
cured in excellent condition. Many of the strong lodged coros did 
not require above a day or two in the stook until carted off and 
stacked. ‘Since that time, the weather has been warm and hazy, 
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and latterly inclining to rain, which has occasioned a temporary sus+ 
pension of harvest-work ; but as the crop is about all cut in the ear- 
Jy districts, and not much exceeding perhaps a third of the Vats 
in the field, another week of good weather would go a great length 
towards the finishing of our harvest. On some farms this is already 
accomplished. Some, rather impatient to see their fields cleared, 
proceeded upon the mistaken notion, that there was no great danger 
of heating after such a tract of fine weather ; consequently hurried 
a part of their Oats into the stack during this period, before the na- 
tural sap had been carried off, which has occasioned several com- 

laints of heating. No opportunity ought to be slipt, in any season, 
but more especially in late seasons like this, of securing the crop 
when in condition ; but it is certainly consummate folly to hurry it 
into the stack until one be pretty certain of its keeping, merely for 
the silly pride of having to say that their harvest is finished, while 
in fact it is not. Those who are afraid to let it remain in the stook 
until in this state, had much better collect it into small tight huts 
in the field, where it has more air than when crammed into the 
stackyard. 

Wheat and Barley are bulky crops ; but, being much lodged dur- 
ing a great part of the filling season, the grain is by no means so 
plump, heavy, and well coloured, as if there had been more drought 
and sunshine. They are expected, however, to turn tolerably well 
out to grain ; but nothing like in the proportion to the rough bulk 
as in dry early years. Oats are, likewise, in most instances, of full 
average bulk ; but, having had many obstacles to encounter, besides 
what those in the field may still have, they are not expected to yield 
so well as Wheat and Barley. A deal of bad seed was sown, which, 
in many instances, was committed to the ground so much parched 
with drought, that a thin irregular braird was the immediate conse- 
quence. Scarcely had it made its appearance, when the grub be- 
gan to devour a deal of it with uncommon rapacity. By the time 
this insect left off its depredations, the rains commenced, which, in 
a few weeks, laid a great proportion cf the most promising of this 
crop almost flat to the ground, even before many of the fields were 
half shot. And, before perhaps more than two thirds of them had 
arrived at full maturity, repeated strong frosts occurred, viz. on the 
2d, 4th, and 5th instant, which have materially injured the latest 
fields. The effects of the frost, however, seem to haye been very 
partial. In some districts they were scarcely apparent; while in o- 
thers, but not even there without exceptions, sometimes in the same 
or an adjoining field, they were so conspicuous, that many fields of 
Oats suddenly changed to a pale green, and shortly thereafter to a 
ripe or whitish colour Over the How of the Mearns, and general- 
ly on all low-lying ground, the hoarfrost is considered to have done 
the mischief, being dispelled by a sultry sun; whereas in the upl«nd 
parts of the county, it is thought to have proceeded from a cold 
frosty wind that blew from the N. W, during the preceding night 
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and morning of the first of these days; as here the lodged parts 
were scarcely touched, while in many fields nearly two thirds of 
those that were standing, particularly where most exposed to the 
N. and N. W., were rendered entirely useless for seed. What is 
somewhat surprising, several fields in that quarter, fully as much 
exposed, and apparently as green, escaped with little injury. At 
this period, the Grampians were repeatedly covered with snow ; and 
ice measured nearly half an inch thick on the water. Where Oats 
were not much lodged, they are doubtless much more productive, 
both in regard to grain and meal, than last year; but, in cases of 
this kind, they seem to contain an immense deal of light grain, and, 
in almost every instance, more than the ordinary proportion. Good 
Potato Oats have already been yielding meal for corn; and some of 
the earliest and driest a peck in the boll more. Some have been 
ae on which have not given above 13 or fourteen pecks 
per boll. 

This is one of those years that the reaping machine could not 
have been applied here to advantage, even on our smoothest fields ; 
but this ought not to discourage the ingenious inventor of that im- 
plement from prosecuting its further improvement, as it may be a 
long while before such another season occur. . 

Potatoes are not only a good, but, in several cases, an extraordi. 
nary crop. They are mostly all taken up, and selling unusually 
cheap. In some situations, a few of them nearest the surface of the 
ground were nipt by the frost; the effect of which was also very ap- 
parent on the turnip shaws, which, in several instances, assumed, for 
a short time, an appearance as if it had been Christmas, 

The season has been peculiarly favourable to the sowing of Wheat; 
but as this operation was generally’ postponed until new seed was 
procured, much of it is yet unbrairded. In a few instances where 
old seed was used, the braird appears remarkably thin and feeble. 
Wintering cattle have, for some time, been in tolerably good de- 
mand, and prices rather improving. The fact is, that, for some 
years, the prices of cattle have been so uncommonly flat, that the 
rearing in this quarter has been very much curtailed ; so that prices 
may reasonably be expected to improve. Swine are also in demand, 
and Pigs for the consumption of the Potatoes. Prices of Sheep and 
Draught Horses are little altered, although the latter are somewhat 
more in request. Parcels of New Wheat have been disposed of to 
the bakers at from 30s. to 36s.; and Bear and Barley are selling at 
from 20s. to 28s., and in fair demand. Some parcels have already 

gone over the Cairn-O’-Mount as high as 30s. and upwards. Meat 
sells at 1s. 6d. and 1s. 7d. per peck, and is, a8 yet, rather a scarce 
article. 

On the 5th August, the Kincardineshire Agricultural Association 
held their annual show and competition, which, as usual, was well 
attended by the proprietors and farmers of the county; and the 


Stock exhibited on the occasion was both numerous and excellent, 
27th October. 
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Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather was cold and wet through the month of August, 
but it cleared up early in September, and has, with the exception 
pf a few days at the equinox, and some frosty nights during the 
first ten days of October, been remarkably fine for eight weeks past, 
It has been often alleged that the weather in harvest is generally 
similar to that of the preceding seed-time, and it has been so this 
season. The last seed-time was remarkably dry, but cold, and un- 
favourable to vegetation; and the weather has been of the same 
complexion during the harvest. 

The frost was sometimes so severe, as almost entirely to arrest 
the growth and maturation of the grain, over a Jarge portion of the 
county of Lanark. On the Vale of the Clyde. and in rich dry land 
in various parts of the county, the crop was either cut, or was so far 
advanced before the frost became severe, that it was not hurt by it. 
But on all soft gray soil, in high situations, and wherever the grain 
was still in a milky state, its further maturation has been prevented ; 
and the crop is in a great measure lost, except for fodder. The 
Peas and Beans are se completely destroyed, that seed will not be 
saved; and the Oats on many thousands of acres, and for many 
miles together, are unfit to come under the flail, or for being car- 
sied to either kiln or mill. As the grain, however, is saved in the 
principal corn districts, and the Wheat is a fair crop over Britain, 
and indeed, over Europe, the markets are not likely to advance be- 
yond their present rates. But the Joss by the frost will be severe] 
felt in the higher parts of this, and neighbouring counties ; and will 
entail ruin on many industrious farmers. A farmer in the barony of 
Hamilten thrashed out twenty six threaves of the best of his Oats, 
which, in an ordinary good*season, would haye yielded from eight 
to nine bolls of Corn, and nearly four loads of meal: but it only 
yielded two bolls Oats, and these two bolls gave no more than eigh- 
teen pecks of meal. 

Wheat turns out a valuable crop, and it has been well got in. 
The little Barley and Bigg now sown, has made a good return. 
Oats that had ripened before the frost, are generally of good quality. 
Potatoes are an abundant crop, and of the finest qualitv. Pasture, 
ewing to the dry spring, and cold rains in May, has not turned out 
so well as was expected. The grazier will, however, from the ad- 
vance in the prices of cattle, have a fair profit. Dairy produce is 
rather short of a medium return; but the prices of Butter and 
Cheese are likely to advance with the rise in wages. Fruit has sel- 
dom turned out worse. The Orchards at Camnethan House, that 
have often sold at from 600/. to 800/., brought only 50/. this season; 


and others sold equally low in proportion. This falling off proceeds | 


more from the shoots or growth of the trees not having attained ma- 
turity last year, than from the state of the weather this season, Few 
seasons have been more favourable for preparing the land, and sow- 
ing Wheat—26th October. 
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Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tne harvest has turned out even later than was anticipated at 
the publication of the last Number of the Magazine, owing to the 
want of sunshine, the dull haziness of the weather, and, in no small 
degree, to the uncommon, extensive, and unprecedented depreda- 
tions committed by the grubs. Any thing known of them hitherto 
has only been in miniature ; and the mind is bewildered to think how 
a season so ungenial as the year 1816, should have been so produc- 
tive of animals that were thought best fostered by warmth and sun- 
shine. On the contrary, their depredations were most extensive, 
this season, upon stiff, damp, cold-bottomed soils, although contrary 
to the general notions of mankind respecting animal life. Perhaps 
the want of frost during last winter may be a primary cause of their 
numbers being so uncommonly great. 

However this may be, it is but too true that their ravages, and 
the effects of the severe frosts, have rendered the Oat crop much 
less productive than was at one time expected; but Potatoes are 
abundant, and well got. 

Within the last four or five weeks, Cattle have met with a rapid 
demand at increased prices. It would be matter of sincere gratula- 
tion were this the effect of increased manufactures and consumpt. 
Were this so, the first demand would be for stock that were most 
ready for the shambles: But although these are more eagerly sought 
after than formerly, yet by far the greatest demand is for stock to 
keep till next season; and of these, small Highland cattle, to lye 
abroad through the winter, seem to be in greatest request. Hence it 
would appear, that the principal cause of demand arises from a su- 
perabundance of keeping in the South, owing to a diminished sup- 
ply being taken there, from the scarcity of money, and pressure of 
the times last year. 

Towards the close of last Session of Parliament, a bill was obtain- 
ed (after much opposition) to execute a canal from Edinburgh to 
Lock No. 16.0n the Great Canal. The surveyors are at present bu- 
sily employed in resurveying the whole line, and suggesting improve- 
‘ments, so as to shorten the distance and diminish the expense of exe- 
cution, with every prospect of success, without the necessity of ap- 
plying to the Legislature for a new bill.—_—30th October. 

West-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, for cutting down the crop for the last five weeks, 
has been most favourable, although rather too calm for drying the 
Grain speedily. However, the Wheat and Barley were all got into 
the stack in fine condition, and may be rated at nearly average 
crops. But the Oats and Bean crops have suffered severely by the 
frost that occurred upon the 2d, 4th, and 5th of this month. We 
have our doubts if the Peas and Beans will be fit for seed; and 
the Oats that were in a greenish state will be fully as unsafe. The 
Oat crop, what with the late and cold spring, and the destruction 
afterwards occasioned by the grub and wire- worms, ripened very un- 
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equally, and late. In the lower district, the cutting is nearly all over ; 
but upon the upland parts, but just beginning ; and I am told the 
Oats are almost destroyed by the above-mentioned frost. I am 
afraid that, upon the whole, that crop in this district will be found 
very deficient; perhaps from one-fourth to one-fifth short of an aver- 
age crop. The Beans would have been near an average, if the frost 
had not hurt them. Peas, upon most lands, prove extremely un- 
productive. Potatoes, on most soils, are found to be an abundant 
crop, and have been all well got up and secured. Turnips, in this 
district, are an inferior crop, owing to too much rain at sowing- 
time, and immediately afterwards. 

Lean Cattle for wintering, are from 20 to 25 per cent. higher 
than last year; while the price of Fat Cattle continues much the 
same, from 7s. to 7s. 6d. sinking offals, per stone of 174 lib. 
Mutton is much the same price, although the demand for Wedders 
to England, and to the Eastern districts, has raised that stock con- 
siderably above last year’s prices. 

The prices of Grain are as follow.—Wheat, from 36s. to 42s. ; 
Barley, 30s. to 3is.; Oats, of the Potato sort, 30s. per boll, (the 
Wheat about 4 Winchester bushels, the Oats and Barley 6 bushels 
each to the boll). Oatmeal, 21d. per peck of 8 lib., 174 ounces to the 
lib. The Wheat lands have been sown in fine condition, the wea- 
ther being favourable——27th October. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Few seasons have more excited the tarmer’s hopes and fears than 
the present. The weather, in the spring, was cold and backward ; 
the sced not good ; and, for a long time, it seemed beyond a doubt 
that the crop would be late and deficient. But, towards the middle 
of June, the weather became hot, with frequent showers ; and such 
vegetation took place, that no person remembers so great an im- 
provement on the appearance of a crop in so short a time as there 
was in the course of two weeks then. This warmth, however, was 
not of Jong continuance; and, after a rather cold month of July, 
there fell prodigious quantities of rain in August, by which the crop 
was much beat down (particularly on the night between the 25th 
and 26th), and the ripening greatly retarded. But September came 
in with uncommonly fine weather, by which even the lodged corn 
was filled and ripened. This weather continued till the 19h inst. ; 
-since which time there have been few successive dry days. Harvest 
became general about the 21st of September, and is not yet finished. 
On the 26th the barometer fell uncommonly low, which was follow- 
ed by a high gale of wind from the west, and afterwards from the 
north, and by intense frost for the first eight days of Octobér, the 
thermometer once or twice as low as 29°. ‘There was at this time 
few Oats cut; but some perfectly, and a good deal nearly:ripe, in 
the Laigh of Moray, (excepting the Callan, or late Oat). Nota 
little, however, even of the Angus Oats, must have been so injured 
as to render them unfit for seed, and defective in meal. In the ups 
land districts, the Oat crop will be lamentably defective. 
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Wheat is a fair average crop, of a fine colour, and as free of dis. 
ease of any kind as we have ever seen it. The weather being ge- 
nerally wet. it was yarded in rather a damp state, and will not soon 
be fit for shipping. Barley rather exceeded an average crop; but 
such quantities of it have already been used, that there is not so 
much of it now in the corn-yards as is usual at this date. Oats, 
which promised abundance before the frost, are certainly a defective 
crop; and nearly a third part of them is still in the fields. Potatoes 
are universally a good crop. Txrnips middling. Peas and Beans 
bad. This is the candid opinion of the Reporter regarding the 
crop,—of one who would neither wish to excite alarm by false ac- 
counts of scarcity, nor by exaggerated accounts of abundance, to 
jajure the growers, for the purpose of bringing down the price of 
provisions to the poor; a ‘ pious fraud,’ very generously practised 
by many others who have none to sell. 

Notwithstanding the liberal abatements from their rents given by 
many proprietors, and the fall on wages, agriculture has hitherto 
been in a drooping condition. The prices obtained per the boll for 
Corn of 1816, did not make up to the farmers for the number of 
their bolls being so small. The late rise on Cattle has a little reviv- 
ed their hopes of better times ; and though it is not to be supposed 
that their commodities can reach or long maintain the prices they 
calculated on when they bargained for their leases during the war, 
yet they may reasonably expect that, of the returning prosperity of 
the country, they will have some share. 

Wheat, none sold. Barley, 34s. to 38s.; Oats, 30s. to 37s. per 
quarter. Oatmeal, 2s. 3d. per 9 lib—28th October. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of August was, throughout, backward and unpromis- 
ing in the highest degree. Continued rains, with a considerable de- 
pression of temperature, threatened consequences to the crops still 
more fatal than those of 1816. The quantity of rain, indeed, that 
fell during the month, amounting to 5 inches and nearly 3 tenths, 
is perhaps unequalled in the agricultural annals of the country; and 
the temperature, too, as appears from the abstract below, is even un- 
der that of 1816, though that was considered unusually low. The 
state of the crops, at the end of the month, was, as might be expect- 
ed, exreedingly gloomy, and all hopes of an early harvest compiete- 
ly gone. To secure any thing like an average crop, seemed to re- 
quire a tract of dry weather hardly to be expected at so late a sea- 
son. Corn of all kinds wag indeed very bulky, and a considerable 
proportion also well filled; but the ripening process had been sq 
much retarded, that little prospect was entertained of its coming to 
complete maturity. 

Such were the prospects entertained at the close of the month of 
August; but all the fears that had been excited by the long-con- 
tinued rains, were in a great measure dissipated by the change that 
set in with the month of September. Dry weather, with a compara- 
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tive increase of temperature, soon effected a wonderful alteration in 
the state of the fields. Harvest became general much sooner than 
could have been expected ; and, by the end of the month, a con- 
siderable proportion of the heaviest crops were secured in good order. 

October set in as favourably as could be wished. During the 
first ten days, there was not a drop of rain; and, up to the 25th, 
there had fallen only a quarter of an inch. The temperature indeed 
was very low, being about 5 degrees under that of 1816; but per. 
haps, on the whole, it was a favourable circumstance. Towards the 
end of the month, the weather became very cold, wet, and boisterous, 
the wind blowing in hurricanes from the west and south-west. This 
is to be regretted, on account of the Oats that are still on foot, or in 
the stook on the higher grounds, and which, it is to be feared, must 


turn out very defective in quality. The following is the abstract for 
the quarter.— 





Number of Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain, ture. 
August - 10 21 5.278 54.3 
September - 20 10 0.499 Sate 
October - 48 13 1.474 413 
7-651 


The Corn market was for some time on the decline, but of late 
has been stationary. Present prices—Whieat 33s. to 36s. 6d.; Bar- 
ley 26s. to 293.; Potato-Oats 21s. to 243.; Common Oats 18s. to 
Zils. Oatmeal, per peck, 1s. 6d. Quartern Loaf, Wheaten, 1s. 2d.; 
Household |1d. The Cattle market has lately experienced a great 
rise, particularly Beasts for Turnips. Fat has not risen in the sane 
proportion. Meat in the Perth market, 6d. to 7d.—1st November. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

A variety of causes have occurred to disappoint the high expec- 
tations which were once entertained of this year’s crop; and it is 
now. the opinion of many that the produce of the whole will not 
come up to an average. Nor, indeed, can we speak definitively on 
this head; for, at this period, shearing is only generally about a 
close, and about one-third of the crop remains on the field. 

Heavy rains fell about the middle of August, which beat down 
and lodged much of the crop, and greatly retarded ripening. We 
had, in general, good weather throughout September, which proved 
highly beneficial in ripening the flatly lodged Corn, which was ex- 
posed to great hazard by young clover, &c. yrowing through it, and 
maduced many fields to be cut before they had attained maturity, from 
an apprehension of sprouting. 

October commenced like winter. Showers of hail on the Ist, and 
the low part of the country covered with snow on the morning of the 
2d. Sharp frost, with ice on the pools on the 4th, and a succession 
of this to the 9th, with heavy hoar-frost under night, followed by 
severe hot sunshine during day, rendered a great part of the crop 
(two thirds being then uncut) prematurely ready for the sickle, 
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The Oat crop sustained serious injury by being frostbitten, as it 
is principally the late varieties which are sown, and which were 
then so green that they will now be unsafe for seed, and very unpro- 
ductive in mealing. The Peas and Beans, which were genefally 
green when the frost came on, are destroyed almost for any purpose. 
Fortunately the Potato crop escaped injury. 

Barley harvest commenced from the lst to the 15th of Septem- 
ber, and Wheat on the 18th of that month. 

Wheat will, in general, furnish a coarse sample; and much of it 
having been cut before it was fully ripe, and carried during calm 
soft weather, cannot early bear shipping to advantage. Barley ad- 
mits of the same remark, with the exception of some early cut fields, 
which will be found of superior quality and condition. 

Oats, it is supposed, will have an uncommonly large mixture of 
light grain in them, and be unusually unproductive in proportion to 
bulk. 

Peas and Beans cannot be reckoned worth anything for grain. 

Potatoes abundant, and of good quality. Turnips, in general, a 
full crop. 

The sowing of the Fallows and Grass Lands broke up for Wheat 
is well advanced, and has been executed under favourable circum 
stances. There are no transactions for the new crop yet to report. 

The late considerable advance in the price of Live Stock is high- 
ly cheering to the farmers in the North. At Beauly market, on the 
22d current, there was a briskness of demand which we have not wit- 
nessed for many years, at 30 per cent. beyond the prices of the for- 
mer year. From 6s. 6d. to 8s. per Dutch stone, sinking the offal, 
were the rates of the day.—28th October. 

Quarterly Report for Stirlingshire. 

For several weeks immediately succeeding my last, the weather 
continued wet, and without sunshine ; being very unpropitious to 
the-growing crops, and every agricultural operation. Under these 
circumstances, so discouraging, our earliest harvest, which was that 
of Barley, commenced. Before the middle of September, however, 
a tract of dry weather, and bright sunshine, set in, almost equal to 
the season of 1818, which, with the exception of some cleudy days, 
has continued to this hour. 

The effects of this favourable change were felt immediately. The 
Bean crop, in particular, improved much, as did that of Oats, both 
of which seemed later than almost ever before remembered. Both 
the Barley and Wheat crops had arrived at that stage of growth, 
that precluded the possibility of much improvement taking place, 
unless in particular cases of late sown fields of those grains. In 
many instances, both Wheat and Barley crops were carried home too 
soon, to admit of the benefit derived to the grain from firming com- 
pletely in the stook; which the crops of some farmers, who had more 
faith and patience, obtained. So far as can be judged of the qua- 
lity of the grain from what has been thrashed out, the Wheat proves 
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coarse and rough-skinned. The Barley is considered rather lean, 
though brighter and better than that of crop 1816. The produce 
in quantity is complained of as defective in both these grains. The 
Oat crop, it is much to be feared, must also prove deficient in re- 
spect of both quantity and quality ; being, excepting in a few in- 
stances, light and husky. This arises from the rainy season during 
the time of maturation or filling, in the first place ; in the second, 
from the effects of the grub in thinning the plants when young, 
which caused them to continue too long in a state of branching out, 
to perfect their ears in due season; and, lastly, to smart frosts, 
which commenced as early as on the night of the Ist, and morning 
of the 2d instant, followed by days of bright sunshine, which, sud- 
denly thawing the hoar on the leaves, stems and chaff, chilled and 
checked the growth of the plants so much, that little if any im- 
provement is considered to have afterwards taken place. So early 
and smart frosts have not been recollected here. On several morn- 
ings, the ice, in shallow pools within half a mile of the tideway of 
the Forth, stood, at 7 A. M., one-fourth of an inch in thickness. 

Much of the Bean crop was uncut at this time, which, it is to be 
feared, has suffered so much as to be rendered unsafe as seed for 
next season. 

The sales of Black Cattle and Sheep were brisk ; and prices much 
improved at both the September and October Falkirk Trysts. This 
must tend to revive the drooping spirits of both breeders and drovers. 
The prices of Horses are rather better also. The crops of Potatoes, 
on true potatoe soils, are reckoned good. The Turnips have not as 
yet bulbed to much weight ; being backward originally, and check- 
ed by the frosts in the beginning of this month. 

Our crops of Fruit, except on walls, may be reckoned a mere 
sprinkling. 

The Wheats have been got into the ground in much more favour- 
able circumstances, than the state of the summer.fallows at one time 
seemed to admit of. 25th October. 

Quarterly Report for Tweeddale. 

Tue weather, during the last three months, has run in extremes : 
The month of August was rainy and dark. Towards the end of the, 
month, the ground became so wet that the pastures rather failed, 
particularly on our mountains. In many places the heath had not 
got into flower, owing to the mosses being so full of water at that 
season. About the 12th of September the weather cleared up, and 
set in warm, but with little sunshine. Pastures mended greatly, par- 
ticularly our mountain pastures ; of course, so did our stock. At 
that time our fears of a late crop greatly abated, by the appearance 
of settled weather. ‘Ihe small progress they made was, however, 
singular, and difficult to account for. By the end of the month, 
the crops on a few farms, and of those some in the upper end of the 
county, were cut down, and a part stacked ; but by far the greater 


part of our crops were very green, many of them not in the ledst 
mixed. ‘ 
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On the 2d of October we were visited by a smart frost, which 
continued, and was more severe upon the 4th. This has completely 
disappointed all our hopes of an abundant crop. Seed, on.those 
farms where the crop was cut down and partly stacked, is secured ; 
but, taking the county as a whole, our dependence for seed must be 
on other districts. 

A frost so strong, and se early in the season, has not taken place 
in this county these thirty years paat, and how much longer I nd 
not. In the year 1799, a strong frost set in on the 17th of October. 
The thermometer, at five o’clock that morning, stood at 28. On 
the 4th instant, at five in the morning, it stood at 30; but, so far 
as my observation goes, the damage done this year by the frost to 
the grain, exceeds that which it did in the 1799. In the morning 
of the 17th, that year, there was a thick fog, which continued till 
10 o’clock; at that time it cleared up, and a bright sunshine suc~ 
ceeded. We had a clear sky all the four days that the frost con- 
tinued this year; and on the 2d a high north-west wind, which, I 
believe, gave a death’s blow to all the green corns that lay expos- 
ed to it. 

The Potatoe crop is an abundant one very generally over the coun- 
ty. The strong frost, from the 2d to the 5th of the month, gave 
the alarm for their safety; and large quantities were raised very 
shortly thereafter. Ten days longer in the ground would have done 
them much good ; but the heavy loss occasioned by the frost on that 
crop last year, is perhaps an ample apology for raising them on the 
first alarm this season. —K 

Taking the county all over, we consider the Turnip erop as being 
an average one; though, this month having been dry, and the air 
keen and inclined to frost up to the 18th, their growth has been a 
little checked. / 

There is very little alteration in the price of Fat Stock : but Léan 
Stock has started considerably; and vast numbers of both Cattle and 
Sheep from the Highlands have passed through this county on their 
way to England. If the droves on the East and West roads have 
been in proportion to those that have passed through this coun- 
ty, they must surely have carried off the extra numbers of Sheep 
from the North, so as to have an effect on the prices of Fat Stock 
through the ensuing season. 

Very little business is done in the Grain markets in this county in 
the autumn months ;—in the little that is done, prices have looked 
considerably down. 23d October. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Asa lae harvest in this high latitude ‘is generally unproductive, 
there can be little doubt of the crop, this year, on an average through- 
out Scotland, being considerably below the produce of ordinary 
years; and, on the same principle, the quality of the Grain must be 
very disimilar in this district, and even, in some cases, on the same 
farms, where reaping began about the beginning of Sept:mber, and 
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at this period is not yet finished. That part of the crop yet to cut, 
consists generally of the later species of Oats, which indeed are 
every Season more or less behind the other white grains. But, inde- 
pendent of these, or even of some fields of Potato Oats, which were 
sown a second time, and ate still green, the harvest here has beert 
rarely mote backward, or has come on with less regularity; as by 
the 20th of August shearing had commenced in some cases-in the 
lower part of the county, and it was the middle of ‘the following 
month before it became general there; while on many farms more 
elevated, little or nothing was done even till October. The weather 
luckily was singularly propitious to the labours of the season, which 
were never suspended by rain for more than a few hours at a time, 
and that too but "very seldom. 

The Wheat crop was bulky; but being much laid in many instances 
by the rains, previous to the harvest, it does not yield very well in 
the barn, neither is it of very fine quality, as the best hardly yields 
64 lib. pér firlot, and the greater proportion of it from 2 to 4 lib. less. 
Barley is a tolerable crop in respect of quantity, but much of it is 
of an inferior quality. The whole of that grain, however, as well 
as the Wheat, has been secured in the stack in very good condition. 
The Oats, although generally thin on the ground, were sufficiently 
luxuriant in the straw; but very few fields were equally or thorough- 
ly ripened, as scarcely a parcel is to be seen in market, but what is 
much mixed with greens, in some cases to the extent of a third, ot 
even a half. They are likewise rather deficient in quantity; and, 
when sent to the mill, even the Potato species, in many instances, 
will hardly yield Meal for Corn. A good deal of that crop in dif: 
ferent parts of the county-is still to cut; and much of it, even in 
early situations, is still in the stook; all which may naturally be ex- 
pected to be still more defective than what is already brought to 
market, as the sharp frosts experienced, must have been injurious, 
especially in the higher districts of the county. Beans, although 
late, at the beginning of this month were tolerably promising ; but 
the very hard frost, on the 3d and 4th current, when the thermome- 
ter was fully 5 degrees below freezing at 7 o’clock in the morning 
after the sun was shining, has severely injured a great proportion of 
that crop ; as much of it, even in early sheltered situations, was so 
completely frosted, that the produce will be utterly unfit for the pur. 

of sowing in the spring. Besides, a considerable proportion of 
Both the Peas and Bean crop is yet in the fields, exposed to still furs 
ther mischief from both frost and rains On the whole, although the 
stackyards may be bulky, and the fodder of good quality for the 
cattle, yet the real produce for the use of man will certainly fall 
short of an aVerage produce. It is, however, a subject of real sa- 
tisfaction to report, that Potatoes everywhere are both abundant 
and of excellent quality, and generally secure under cover. Wheat 
sowing, on fallows, is almost everywhere finished ; and a better sea- 
son for that important process eould hardly have been desired. 
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From the very inferior quality of the old Wheat, new, in good con- 
dition, has always fold readily, and at good prices. And the prices of 
that grain, which vary from 28s. to 48s. per boll, fhow pretty clearly 
the vait difference in the condition or drynefs of this year’s produce ; 
fince to that circumflance, in a great meafure, is the difference in value 
attributable, as neither difeafe nor fprouting has affeGted this year’s 
growth. Barley is much in demand, fuch of it at leaft as is fit for 
malting, and brings from 30s. to 34s. per boll ; the beft qualities weigh. 
ing about 78,lib. per firlot. Oats of good quality fold at about 26s. 
to 28s. per boll ; other defcriptions from 28. to 78. per boll lower ; but 
few or none, perhaps, of the very worft qualities, have as yet appeared 
in the market, From the extreme irregularity in the harveft, thearers 
wages have been very low during the feafon ; the higheft being only a 
fhilling a day, with victuals, befides great difficulty in finding employ- 
ment during the firft half of the thearing. It was truly diftreffing to 
every well regulated mind, to fee the numerous {warms of able-bodied 
men and women begging for God’s fake for liberty to toil. May a gra- 
cious Providence long avert from this quarter fuch another fcene of hu- 
miliating mifery, and in fome cafes almoft of despair !—October 31st. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

Since the date of your last publication, every thing relating to 
rural affairs has been as favourable here as we could have expected. 
About the middle, and towards the latter end of August, the wea- 
ther, by being wet and rainy, presented a gloomy prospect for the 
commencement of harvest, which was then partially begun; and 
almost all the Wheat which was cut down at that time, is more or 
less sprung. Indeed, so far had the vegetative process advanced, 
that, had the rains continued two days longer, they would not only 
have proved fatal to all the corns then in shock, but would also have 
materially injured the standing crop; for I understand, that, in 
many places, the Wheat was found to have suffered in the ear be- 
fore it was cut down. However, our fears were soon dissipated by 
a sudden change, from wet to dry mild weather ; but, not having 
forgot our sufferings from the very calamitous harvest of the prece- 
ding year, we felt anxious to despatch the harvest-work with all pos- 
sible speed ; in consequence of which, most of the corns were too 
hastily stacked, and now turn out damp from the straw. In other 
respects, the crops are good in quality, but more productive from 
the straw than from the acre. The Barley is rather dark in com- 
plexion; but if the kernel be good, the colour of the husk must be 
viewed only as an eye-sore. Since the Ist of September, we have 
had a regular tract of very dry weather ; from which it may be in- 
ferred, that the latter end of the harvest was the best, and that, in 
many instances, the most dilatory farmer was the most successful. 

The various operations attending the different modes of farming 
render the profession rather complex in its practices; and it is difh- 
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cult to conceive any one particular kind of weather fully adapted to 
every purpose at any one season of the year: but IL consider the very 
dry weather with. which we have been favoured for many weeks 
back, as the best, upon the whole, for the various purposes of the 
husbandman. The summer fallows, which the month of August 
left in a drenched state, were speedily dried, by which we were ena- 
bled to complete the fallow-process in a perfect manner, and to com- 
mit the seed to a dry bed. Now that the earth is become so much 
parched, rain is certainly very desirable ; for, although most of the 
fallows are seeded, yet much, both of Bean and Clover stubbles, 
remains to be ploughed for that purpose, which, upon dry soils, 
cannot be attempted till they are softened by rain. I must confess, 
that some apprehensions are at present entertained regarding the 
Wheat lately sown, on account of the extraordinary dry state of 
the soil; but it will be wonderful, indeed, if, after nearly two 
months drought at this season of the year, we are not favoured with 
rain soon. Our Turnip crops, which, at one period, presented a 
most flourishing appearance, have been greatly-stunted by the long 
continued droughts; but, should rain come soon, they may still 
improve, and turn out a full average crop. Clover for seed is con- 
sidered an average crop; but that cannot be well ascertained, till 
proved by thrashing. At the opening of our corn-markets for the 
season, the prices, though lower than during the summer months, 
were fair and adequate. The present, being superior in quality to 
last year’s crop, both new and old were sold for nearly the same 
sum, about 94s. per quarter; but, about two weeks back, a de- 
pression of about 15s. per quarter took place. However, the mar- 
kets are again upon the advance ; and Wheat may at present be quo- 
ted at 80s. per quarter; Barley about 32:.; Oats, old, about 30s.— 
Dairy produce is also a little improved in price. At some of our late 
cheese-markets, that article advanced about 10s. per cwt. Butter is 
about Is. $d. per lib.—I observe no alteration in our butcher.mar- 
kets for five months back ; notwithstanding, live stock of every de- 
scription has risen at least 15 per cent. since the month of August. 
Perhaps horses of an inferior quality may be an exception to this 
statement, as there is still but little demand for them. Upon the 
whole, things wear a better aspect, and the condition of the farmer 
is gradually improving. But there still exists an unavoidable dif- 
ficulty, of which he has reason to complain, that is, the increasing 
burden of the poor-rates, which, in consequence of the high price of 
bread during the last season, have now risen to a most alarming 
height. Every village is surrounded with labourers out of regular 
employment, and who are chiefly supported by their respective 
parishes. 

I observe little alteration in the value of land, either in the way 
of buying or renting. Many farms are in the market, and many 
people applying. 28th October. 
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Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Stnce last Report, we have enjoyed one of the best harvests ever 
remembered ; and all grain, except in the upland situations, has been 
secured. We have cause, therefore, to expect excellent Grain this 
year, and a return of that prosperity of which the inclemency of the 
last season deprived many farmers. It is not however without the great- 
est concern that we have et. i to state many failures in the agricultural 
world, and to a great extent. One thing is certain, that many have 
been ruined by the selfishness of landlords not reducing their rents 
three years ago. Many have failed from want of capital, and some 
from their own neglect.—Our agricultural meeting was well attend- 
ed; and Mr Curwen’s farm -is in good order. Mr Curwen cut the 
whole of his crop this year in eight days, in consequence of the late- 
ness of the season; and we have every reason to think that much 
loss has been sustained by such a practice, since no small part of 
his crop was cut in a green state. This practice has been followed 
by Mr Curwen during the 4 or 5 last years, and in some instances 
without success. It has succeeded only in the case of mildew and 
rust, and in all other instances has failed. Had 4-5ths of the crop 
in this county, which was injured by mildew, been cut a week or 
ten days sooner, no doubt can be entertained that the crop would 
have been better. On the subject of the proper time of cutting 
corn, little information can be added to that of our ancestors; and 
all attempts to improve upon their knowledge, by breaking in upon 
the established laws of Nature, are absurd and preposterous. Our 
President, in his speech, condemned the system of improved breed- 
ing, with a severity which he was not entitled to use, since he has 
never fairly tried it himself. He has lately purchased some Stock 
from Mr Gibson, in which he has been joined by Messrs Benson, 
Brown, &c. They are partly improved. Mr Curwen has made a 
trial of Cape Wheat, but not to any great extent. His crop of Po- 
tatoes is excellent. His system of burning clay has failed altogether 
in some instances, and been very successful in others. One of our 
farmers has, however, introduced it upon his farm with so much 
spirit, intelligence, and judgment, that no doubt can be entertained 
that it will finally establish itself in this county. At some future 
period we will give you an account of his system. For the intro- 
duction of this practice to any great extent, we are wholly indebted 
to Mr Curwen; and the utility of it to the county must, in a few 
years, be apparent to every one. Wheat is not more than an aver- 
age crop. Oats not wholly an average. Barley in general good. 
Wheat, 30s.; Oats, 13s.; Barley, 15s. per Carlisle bushel. 
29th October. 

Letter from Devonshire, 16th October. 

Our Wheat harvest commenced generally by the 14th of August, 
and the Spring Corn some weeks later; but all are now got in. The 
early part of the harvest was wet, and we had many sprouted sam- 
ples in the Wheat ; and we hear of a good deal of damage being 
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done by taking in the Corn too soon. The Wheat this year is the 
worst crop in the memory of the oldest person living :—all along the 
sea coast, fr many miles, the early sown was damaged by a storm 
of wind on the Ist of July, which broke down, and in many places 
almost destroyed the crop. The late sown Wheat is much blighted. 
Barley is a better crop than the Wheat; but the sample is very 
small, and it ripened unkindly. Oats are a much better crop than 
we have had for several years. Our crops of Hay have been good, 
and much better saved thn last year Grass has also been in great 
abundance. Turnips are a better crop tian last year. We have the 
usual breadth of Potatoes, which look well, and are selling for Is. $d. 
per bushel. The Apple crop has entirely failed. Our markets for 
Cattle are on the advance, particularly for Milk-Cows and Sheep. 
Good Horses for the saddle are very scarce, and bad to meet with, 
and the price very high; inferior ones almost unsaleable. The 
Corn markets are on the advance. Good White Wheat, 13s.; and 
Oats 4s. per bushel. Our markets are well supplied with shambles 
meat, except Pork, which is rather scarce; as fewer pigs have been 
bred the last year than usual. Our prices are, Beef, 444. to 6d. ; 
Mutton, 5d. to 6d., and Pork 54d. per lib. Butter, 11d. to 1s, per 
lib. 
Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, October 27th. 

ALTHouGH the harvest began in August, it is yet far from being 
finished by many in the higher parts of the county, and where the 
grub destroyed the first crop. It has not been more remarkable 
for its long duration than for the most extraordinary fineness of the 
weather. The wet season terminated with the month of August; 
and there has not been a shower since, to impede the work of har- 
vest; and, so far, all kinds of grain have been stacked in the finest 
possible condition ; What remains uncut, or unstacked, is but of very 
moderate quality, being little else but husk Wheat is generally a 
good bold sample; but, in several cases, where injured by the grub, 
or blighted, it is the reverse; and, even in the first instance, the 
quantity proves short of an average. Oats, on good land, not 
grubbed, have been an excellent crop, and prove well both to 
thrashing and at the mill: But there are many exceptions; as, in 
some districts, at harvest, scarcely a field could be seen, that did 
not contain a mixture of dead ripe, and green heads; and, in se- 
veral, large patches which were occupied by thistles and other 
weeds. On the hill sides, the Oats (which are the only grain grown 
there) will be extremely light, being so very late, and checked by 
the severe frosts on the nights of the Ist and 3d of October Bars 
ley is supposed an average crop, but not fine in sample. Beans are 
very defective ; the badness of the seed would have been sufficient 
to account for this: But that was only a part of the mischief; the 
dry weather in spring stunted their growth; and they have turn- 
ed out eventually a miserable crop, very thinly planted, and very 


poorly podded: The frosts above mentioned did some damage to 
1li2 
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those not completely ripe. We have no unpleasant report to make 
of Potatoes; they are happily a most abundant crop, and of excel- 
Jent quality ; they are stored, in fine condition, with little expense. 
The weather has been unfavourable to Turnips, which has kept 
them small, except on good moist soil. The crop of Hay was very 
light ; and there has been comparatively no after-grass ; therefore we 
are not well prepared for a hard winter. 

Lean Cattle have advanced a little. Good Cows out of Calf, for 
feeding, which might have been bought for 8/. or 9/., have lately 
fetched about 2/. per head more. Calves are also in good demand, 
at the same advance: in younger cattle not much alteration. Good 
Beef 44d. to 54d. per lib., and sink offal: it is declining a little. 
Mutton, 43d. to 6d.; Veal 6d. Good Horses were never more 
sought after, and have nearly maintained their value: middling ones 
still unsaleable. The supply of foreign grain having fallen off at 
Liverpool, and the dealers having light stocks, with the improved 
quality of English Wheat, has caused an advance in this article, 
which is now worth from 9s. to 13s. per Winchester bushel. Oat- 
meal sold, soon after harvest, at 56s., but is now 43s. per load of 
240 lib.; Barley 6s.; Potatoes Is. 6d. per Winchester; Cheese 55s. 
to 65s. per 120 lib. From the dryness of the last two months, Fal- 
lows are in a very clean state, and a good breadth of Wheat is 
sown, hardly any of which looks green. It is apprehended that some 
fields will have received injury from-the dry state of the land: from 
the same cause, many have been prevented sowing, the harrows and 
roller having no effect on the clods: we look for this to be now 
done away with, as the rain falls freely. Neither rents, labour nor 
taxes, nor any part of a farmer’s expenses, are much lower. On 
the other hand, his crops have been so scanty the last year, that 
many have been reduced to distress; and it is no uncommon thing 
for two or three Sheriff’s officers to form part of the farmer’s family. 
The distress has now reached the breeders in the higher districts, 
for their cattle have brought almost nothing the last year or two ;— 
and the grain, which they grow for their own use, has been worth 
nothing, owing to the ungenial seasons. 

Letter from Liverpool, 25th October. 

You will perceive, by our import lift, fince we laft addreffed you, 
that we have had very confiderable further arrivals of American Flour ; 
but of late, the fupplies have much fallen off. This falling off, we fear, 
is more owing to the Jong prevalent eafterly winds, than to an aétual 
falling off in the thipments from America, The fame caufe keeps our 
market very bare of New Wheats and Oats from Ireland, &c. ; but the 
daily expected change of wind prevents much amendment in the prices ; 
and therefore, when our expected fupplies do arrive, we are {ure to have 
a declenfion in prices, particularly in Oats. What New Wheats and 
Oats have yet appeared in our markets (being the only new grain we 
have yet feen), were very fair in quality ; but the Oat crop is repre- 
fented tp be moft abundant. We are, however, yet unable to judg, 
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As the harveft has been fo late, we have not had thofe reports we ge- 
nerally have by this titie¢, in order to form a fair opinion ; but, as far 
as we have been able to learn, we are given to underftand the prefent 


year’s crop is likely to be fully an average crop, but comprifing a great 
variety of qualities. 


' 
Our ftocks of Old Grain on hand are by no means very heavy ; but Vy 





it is very difficult to fay, with any degree of accuracy, how much they i 
are. We had an immenfe demand for American Flour previous to any | 
new being made, fully 30,000 barrels weekly; but, fince New Flour i 


became plenti u!, the demand has almoft entirely ceafed. At the pre- 
fevt memeat, we do not calculate upon having more than 60,000 bars 
rels, the greater part of which is four, or otherwife indifferent in quality. 
We may alfo nave about 8000 quarters of foreign, and about the fame 
quartiy of inferior Irish, &c. Wheats ; likewife about 10,000 quarters 
Oi! {th Oats ; and to which may be added nearly 2000 loads of old 


Oatm both of which, from their very inferior quality, are quite un- 5 
faleable.” Ve may have alfo remaining feveral thoufand quarters of both 4 
Barley eons :—no very heavy quantity in all, but much too great / 
for the hoters, as moft old articles are lofing fully 40 to 50 per cent. [ 
This year has heen @ ruinous year for the importers, and mutt have lef- f 


fened their capitals very much; but, hitherto, we have had no failures 
worth mentioning ’ 


We thivk it probable the ports will fhat on the r5th of next month - 
for moit aviicles; but from the nearnefs of the averages of the twelve 1 
maritime diltricts to the fhutting prices, (and we have only had an ac- 


count of the firlt week), it is impoffible to fay how it may turn out. 
However, it is of lefs confequence than at any other quarter through- 
out the year, being the three winter months. 

The weather for nearly the laft two months has been remarkably fa- 
vourable for finifhing the harveft ; and we would fain hope the Northern 
parte of the three kingdoms will have, by this time, fintfhed the whole 
in the beft poffible manner. So defirable a circumftance could fearcely 
have been expected about the latter end of Auguit, when the harveft 
appeared fo very late, and the weather fo very unpromifing. 


. Sek oT 


Wheat, per 70 lib. Oats, per 45 lib, 
English, New, 11s. 0d. - 11s. 6d. Fine, 19s. 6d.| English, New, 4s.3d.- 4s. 6d. Fine, 4s, 94. 
Scotch, - 10s.6d.- 11s.0d. — 11s. 9d.| Scotch, none. 


Irish, - 10s.0d. - 10s.9d. — 11s.6d.|Irish, + 3s. 10d.- 48.0d. — 4s. 4d. 
Foreign, Old, 10s. 0d. - 11s.0d. — 19s. 6d.|Ditto, Old, 2s. 6d.- 2s. 10d. — 5s. 5d, 
Trish, &c. - 53,90. - 6s.6d. — 75.0d,|Scotch, - 5s. 6-35.10. — 45.00 


; Oatmeal, per 240 lib. 
| Barley, per 60 lib. . : 
English, Old, 5s.0d. - 58.6d. Fine, 63.od.| English, Mew, 38s. = as Fine, 42s, 
‘ otch, Old - 28s. - 30s. — 3M. 
Scotch, - 43,3d.- 4s.6d. — 5s. 0d. Iris : pon re — 30s, 
Irish, - 58.9d- 48.06. — 48.64)°™" | a : 
. American Flour, per barrel of 196 lib. : 
Beans, per quarter. Philadelphia, - - 50s. - 52s. Fine, 59s. } 
English, Old, 48s. Od. - 50s.0d. Fine, 56s.0d.| New York, - - 485. - 50s. — 52s, 
Scotch, - 59s.0d. - 34s.0d. — 38s. Od. Baltimore, - = 448. - 483. — 50s. 
Irish, +  30s.0d. - 328,0d, — 36s.0d,)S0ur, - = - - Sis - Sis. — 40s, 


Flour, p. 240 lib. 
Malt, per 36 quarts. English, New, - 52s. - 548. Fine, 58s, 
English, Old, 10s, 0d, - 11s,Od. Fine, 12s,0d.} — Second - 463, - 48m om 50s 
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Imrortations of Grain. &c intothe Port or Liverroot, from the 24th 
of July, 1817, until the 21st of October, 1817, inclusive. 
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| | ewr. rs g6'3=3 

Date | Descrip-! ars. | ars. ars. | ars. ! ars. l ons. qrs.| cwr. shel’d 2 = 13 g| 3 £2 
tion. |Wheat |Barley.| Oats. | Malt Bean:|Peas Rye.| |Bran. barley™ eS aie 7 

asm | Seamed 2,033 | 4,914 145 |2,986|1,006| — | 25)1260' —| 71) — _ 
Irish = | 2,163) 456) 3,187) — —}|—|—| 213; — | 460 355 — 

Foreign '16,624| 5,858} 442} — | — |i3641037] —| —|—| — | 82,884 
Coastwise| 1,506| 846]  674]1,65311,514| 7; 409) —| 50] 177] 262) — 
“is | -.49 4} 1,684| — —|—!|—] 800; —| 81 _ 

Foreign | 6,528 | 3,179 581} — —| 522162} —| —|—!}— | 68,075 
Coastwise ‘97 65 55| 791! 332) 44 —} 200] 292 101, 452) — 
Oe} ti s*) 459) ae $,155 | — | | — —| 640} = | 325) —_ 

Foreign | 500} — = | = j —_ | —,;— |} —| —!— J — | 5,544 
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Total - ‘50,606 l13,522 3221 11,899 18,410 2,852 1447 3653 3113 3421215, 879 156,503 


















Quarterly Report for Norfolk. 

THE beginning of harvest was exceedingly unfavourable in point of 
weather, much rain having fallen between the 10th and 30th August ; 
after which, we had three weeks of the finest weather possible for 
ripening and getting in the Corn. In consequence, however, of so 
much wet at the outset of the business, a considerable quantity of the 
crops have been stacked in very poor order ; the Barleys so much so, 
that they are thought to be even in worse condition than last year, 
many samples having come to hand damp and cold, or else damaged 
by overheating in the stack. The Wheats, too, handle rough and 
cold, and in many instances will not grind till they have been laid on 
the kiln. On the whole, the produce is generally deemed pretty fair, 
though perhaps below what was at one time expected. Beans were 
well harvested, and are a good crop. Since harvest, we have been 
busy pl.ughing for Wheat (at least as soon as sufficient rain had 
fallen to enable us to break up the Clover leys.) This, generally 
speaking, was not till the middle of October; since which, the sea- 
son, though late, has been as fine as ever was known. Instead of the 
violent rains we so often experience at this time of year, we have had 
a regular succession of showers, which have enabled us to go on al- 
most uninterruptedly with the important business of the season ; and 
a great breadth of land has been drilled, dibbled, or sown in ‘good 
order. Never, indeed, did the land work better. Of these three 
modes of putting in the crop, it is perhaps diffeult to pronounce 
which is the best ;—1I should rather say of the two former,—for I be- 
lieve the broadcast method is so far gone out of use in Norfolk, that 
the instances of its adoption are very rare. The competition then 
lies between the Dri'l and Dibbles. It is hard to say which of these 
is most in repute. Each has its advocates. The drill enables you 
to keep your land clean by h rse and hand-hoes; an advantage which 
dibbling cannot boast. Drilling may be done, too, at a tenth of the 
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expense of dibbling, and much more expeditiously. On the other 
hand, it must be allowed, th-t the dibbling system is admirable in 
one respect, and that a most important one :—the seed is deposited 
in the heart of the flag or furrow ; and the constant pressure this fur- 
row receives during the whole operation (exclusive of the rolling im- 
mediately after the plough), produces, what is of essential conse- 
quence to the success of the Wheat plant, a firm, unbroken bottom. 
It is thus never root-fallen; and the sample is usually better and more 
regular than by any other method. So far all is well; but if the land 
is foul, foul it will remain; for the intervals are too close to enable 
you to draw more than a very narrow hoe through them, and all the 
labour and expense of hand-weeding must follow. Ail that appears 
to me necessary to render the drill as effective as the dibble (I mean 
with regard to the quality of the crop), is this,—to disturb the seed 
furrow as little as possible—roll it down—drill it—weighting the 
coulters (which should be as narrow and as sharp as they can be 
made), that they may enter the furrow without driving it before them; 
after which, bush the land the same as after the dibbles, so as to 
raise as little mould as possible. If too wet for this, a very light pair 
of harrows may be used. Nothing can be more simuple—roll, drill 
and dush. On light soils particularly, it will be found, that the less 
the land is worked after ploughing, the fewer weeds will grow, and 
the firmer will the plants root. Our country markets are rather bet- 
ter of late, especially for good dry samples of Barley, which are much 
in request at from 44s. to 46s. per quarter. Wheats (prime reds) 
80s.; White 80s. to 92s.; other sorts in proportion.—Ociober 27th, 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of August was so generally wet, that we had only six 
days without rain; and in the last seven days the quantity was so ex- 
ceedingly great, that we had no less than five floods, which did much 
ilamage by the rivers overflowing their banks; and by these very 
heavy rains, most of the great crops were lodged, or lei pertectly 
flat; and such as were not ripe, or nearly so, filled very little after- 
wards. The month of September was mostly fair and fine, and very 
favourable for ripening grain of every description, which was much 
wanted, as the harvest was uncommonly late, there being very little 
corn cut before the end of the month; at which period, and expe- 
cially on the 27th and 28th, there were very high winds, by which 
the loss was almost incalculable, not only by what was dashed out of 
the ripe corn, but from a large portion of unripe Wheat being root- 
shaken ; and whatever had partially escaped this injury, was com- 
pletely destroyed by a frost on the 2d of October, (so severe that 
there was ice a quarter of an inch thick), the effect of which was, 
that green Corn turned white in a few days afterwards, and filled no 
more. From the 10th of October, the weather has been mostly 
wet; and very little Corn was got in from that time until the last 
two or three days. Some small portions of Wheat were sown pre- 
vious tu the tenth, but none could be sown since; and the fallows are 
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in an uncommonly wet state, and those that are unsown will probably 
have to remain so till next spring. 

The Wheat crop was expected to be above an average; but it has 
greatly disappointed the farmer’s expectations. The generality of 
samples are of an inferior quality ; and the quantity, per stook, is 
very far short of what is obtained in favourable years. 

Barley and Oats (except upon rich dry soils) are in general be- 
ow an average; from the dryness of the spring, they came up at 
wo growths, and of course were full of greens when cut; and, 
even in that portion which got ripe, the grains are small. 

Turnips, that were sown early, are a full crop; but such as were 
sown later, have not got to so large a size; most probably owing to 
the continued wet and cold weather nm August. 

Potatoes are the greatest crop almost ever known, and remark- 
ably good in quality. 

The Markets for Fat Stock continue very low. The prices for 
Beef being only from 5s. to 5s. 6d. per stone of 14 lib., sinking of- 
fal; and for Mutton, from 5d. to 6d. per lib. 

The demand for Store Sheep has been much better than last year. 
At Wooler Fair on the 17th of October, Long-woolled sheep were 
sold from 12s. to 15s. a head more than last year; and Cheviot Sheep 
at nearly double the price they were sold at last year ; the general 
prices being from 18s. to 22s. per head. 

The present prices for Corn are— Wheat from 4s. to 9s.; Barley, 
4s, 2d. to 4s. 6d.; Oats, from 3s. to 4s 4d.; and Old Peas from 
Gs. to 7s. per bushel Winchester.——29th October. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue Harvest commerved rather sooner than was anticipated, with 
Poland Oats, on sandy loams, and Wheat upon strong rich land, 
which were sccured in fine order, with a small part of the Barley. 
The weather became afterwards unfavourable for about ten days, 
and the Grain began to sprout, which caused many to carry their 
produce too soon. Some stacks heated in consequence, and much 
comes to market damp and rough. The late White Corn was in 
general particularly well got in, and is now more fit for market 
than any other. 

Wheat, upon the best land, proves a great crop, and a middling 
one upon every other description of soil. It is about an average 
crop throughout the county; but a small proportion of it is quite 
sound. barey and Oats exceed an average crop; yet much of 
the former will be found of middling quality. Beans and Peas are 
below an average ; but were, in general, weil secured. A new va- 
riety of Oats, called the Prussian Pippin, has answered particularly 
well the two last seasons; it combines great produce with extraor- 
dinary good quality. 

The crops of Ruta Baga and Turnips have, for the most part, 
suffered by the wet weather in summer ;—there are many exceptions ; 
but the principal part will fall greatly short of an average crop, 
Some Turnips have been sold at very low prices, to be consumed 
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for the land to be sown with Wheat ; the prices are now advancing. 
Potatoes are an abundant crop, and may be bought at ls 6d per 
cwt. Hay is rather plentiful ; but some of it is of inferior quality. 

Every description of Horses fit for immediate use are improved 
in value. Good roadsters are scarce. Foals are selling for more 
money than was given last year, and but few have been bred last 
season. Fat Beasts and Sheep were readily sold at advancing pri- 
ces a few weeks ago; the demand has lately slackened, and about 
7s. per stone is the present value of prime Beef and Mutton. Ba- 
con Pigs are worth 6s., and P«rkets about 7s. per stone. Lean 
Beasts bear about a proportionate value to Fat; and Cows, for 
milking, are readily disposed of. The best daisies of Cheese have 
been sold at 54d. and 6d. per lib. Good Store Shvep sold at 8s. and 
10s. a head advance on last year’s prices, some time ago ; they have 
lowered 4s. to 6s. ; and inferior can scarcely be disposed of at any 
price. Long Wool, which soid trom 30s. to 34s., at the time of 
shearing, advanced to 42s. and 50s. per tod. A considerable reduc- 
tion in the value of long fleeces is said to have taken place lately ; 
and to this, and the failure in the Turnip crop, the fall in the price 
of Sheep is to be attributed. Fine Wool has gradually improved 
in value. 

Farmers have been extremely busy in sowing Wheat, for which 
there has hitherto been a fine season ; but much remains to be done: — 
To this cause may be owing the comparatively small supply of Grain 
yet offered in the markets. The price for the best Old Wheat has 
fluctuat-d a good deal lately: but as so much of the New is damp 
and unsound, it is improving in value, which is now about 80s. ; 
New frem 60s. to 76s. The best Barley commenced at 50s., and is 
now worth from 42s. to 46s. Oats from 20s. to 34s. New Beans 
from 30s. to 40s. ;—the best one year old about 40s., and the best 
two years old 60s. per quarter. 

The crop of He ps proved very ccficient, being under one third of 
an average. From 14/. to 22/. per cwt. were given at the Fairs ; 
but they have since advanced 5/. per cwt. at the least. ‘They are of 
good quality; but it is believed there have not been so few on hand 
within the memory of man. 

There is a great scarcity of Fruit of every description. 

The wages of Servants are still lower than they were last year, 
although the prices to Labourers are rather advancing. The Poor- 
rates are lower, and the prospect for farmers is better than it was 
some time ago.—-—--29th October. 

Quarterly Report jor the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Tue almost incessant rains through the month of August, and 
especially during the last week of it, threatened much, and did some, 
injury to the Wheat crop. A change, however, providentialiy took 


place on the first of September, on which day the harvest may be 
suid to have generally commenced. From that time to the present, 
the season has been very favourable, excepting for the Beans and 
late Oats, which suffered considerably from severe frosts early in 
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this month. The Wheat, Barley, and early Oats, were secured in 
excellent condition, and at a moderate expense,—aundant in straw, 
and not below an average in the quantity or quality of the grain. 
Potatoes and Turnips are a full crop, the latter of which are in 
considerable demand. 

In the price of Sheep a considerable advance took place at our 
great fair at Weighton on the 25th September. Three or four suc- 
cessive years prior to the last, the rot had been very prevalent on our 
lower districts, and the luss occasioned thereby, prevented or check- 
ed the breeding of Sheep. The low price of Horned Cattle now 
imduces them again to resort to the flocks; and store Ewes are con- 
sequently in great demand, and sold at higher prices than they have 
been for some time back. 

It may not be improper to relate, in this place, a striking instanee 
of the efficacy of sait pasture, in curing the rot in Sheep, as it oc- 
curred within the Reporter’s own observation. An eminent grazier 
in the Marshes in Linc lnshire, purchased a lot of 80 shearlings from 
the same stock ; they were not suspected to be unsound, and were 
indiscriminately divided. Forty were turned into an excellent 
high land fattening pasture, which had never been known to give the 
rot to Sheep; yet that complaint soon exhibited itself; and every 
Sheep died, or was sold prematurely to a neighbouring butcher at a 
low price: the livers were greatly ulcerated, and filled with living 
flukes. The other 40 which had been turned into a salt marsh 
which the sea swept over at spring tides, fattened well; yet, on in- 
spection, after they were killed, the livers were found to have been 
in a diseased state, and were black in colour; but the ulcers were 
dried up and healed, though much ossified ; and no living flukes 
were found in them. 

The heavy duty on salt is one of the hardships of which farmers 
might reasonably complain; but so much greater exist, that it is al- 
most too trifling to mention. On the whole, however, I am happy 
to state that agriculture affords a better prospect than it did when I 
addressed you last. The weather has been favourable; the prices 
of most of our produce have advanced ; and, with a little assistance 
from that Government we have so liberally and cheerfully support- 
ed, the remembrance of our past distresses might wear away. Did 
the landed proprietors show half the interest for their concerns, that 
on all occasions the commercial and manufacturing do for their own, 
we should not now have to complain of the ruin that immense im- 
portations of Corn have brought uponus. If landlords, by spirited and 
just remonstrances, had shown half as much zeal in support of these 
own interests, as they have done benevolence in the reduction of 
their rents, and forbearance in compelling the payment, even of their 
reductions, ministers would not have dared ta oppress them, and the 
country would have been in a more flourishing state. 

Present prices for prime samples. Wheat 78s.; Barley 43s. ; 
Qats 27s. per quarter Winchester. Beef 6s.; Mutton 7s. 6d. ; 
Pork 6s. 6d. sinking the offal, per stone of 14 lib.—27th October. 
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Lanarkshire, reports from, 107,367; 487. 

Lancaster, letters from, 118, 249, 378, 
499. 

Langholm, letters from, 111, 243, 

Lintseed-cake, use of, ‘ih Norfolk, 122. 

Little's observationson sheep, and sheep- 
farms, review of, 461. 


Liverpool, letters from, 119, 250, 380, 
500. 


Lothian, East, reports from, 111, 237, 
368, 494. 

—— Mid, reports from, 239, 370, 488. 

_—-—- West, reports from, 113, 239, 488. 

Lovi’s beads for discovering the quality 
of milk, 219. 

M , 

M'Culloch, J. R. Esq., on the causes of 
the late depression in the price of 
grain, 31. 

BMason, W. S. Esq., review of his Sta- 
tistical Account of Ireland, Vol. I, 
197. 

Morayshire, reports from, 240, 489. 

Morton’s revolving harrow, letters at- 
testing its utility, 46. 

Moss of Kincardine, 257. 

; N 

Norfolk, reports from, 121,252,381, 502. 

Northumberlana, reports from, 123, 
252, 382, 505. 

Nottinghamshire, reports from, 124, 253, 
504. 

oO 

Observations for the use of Landed Gen- 
tlemen, by Rusticus, review of, 85. 

Owen, Mr, his plan for the relief of the 
poor, 187—remarks on his New View 
of Society, 433. 

P 

Peebles, proceedings under the Thirlage 
Commutation Actin, 319. 

Perthshire, reports from, 114, 240, 373, 
490. 

Planiations, observations oh, 161, 275, 

Poor, plans for the relief of, 186. 








1817. INDEX. 


Poor- Laws, an tmportant case decided 
in Nottinghamshire, 125. 

Potatoe, the nose end of, best for seed, 26. 

Preston’s Observations on the State of 
the Nation reviewed, 67—alleged ex- 
cess in the growth of corn denied, 72. 


Queries regarding red clover, 384. 
R 


Ragwort, notices regarding, as feod for 
sheep, 196, 279, 400 

Ram, Leicester, engraving of, 128. 

Rapeseed Cake, use of, as manure in 
Norfolk, 122. 

Renfrew, state of the crop in the county 
of, in July 1816, 287. 

Rent, regulated by the price of victual, 
24. 

Review of agricultural publications, 67, 
197, 357, 461. 

Review of the 4th volume of the High- 
land Society's Transactions, remarks 
on, 66. 

Robertson, Geo. Esq. on potatoes for 
planting, 26. 

Ross-shire, reports from, 115, 244, 491. 

Russia, plan of preserving grain in, by 
kiln-drying it on the straw, 588. 

Ss 


Salt, recommended to be mixed with 
seed-corn as a preservative against the 
grub, 439. 

Salt-duties, on the operation of, 324, 

Saving-Banks, incapable of deriving aid 
from Parliamentary interference, 129. 

Seed, experiments on the fitness of corn 
for, crop 1816, 283, 441. 

Seed-corn, suggestions offered by the 
Highland Society of Scotland regard- 
ing, 36. 

Shamrock, botanical name of, 280. 

Sheep, mountain, on the advantages of 
providing hay for, in the spring 
months, 415. 

Sheep-farming, on the present state of, 
in Scotland, 144. 

Sinclair, Sir John, on the state of the 
country, 1. 

Spirits, quantity of, supposed to be con- 
sumed in Scotland, 10. 

Stack, decrease of the quantity of grain 
in, 27. 


Stirlingshire, reports from, 116, 245, 
374, 492. 

Stolen Goods, on warrants to search for, 
280. 

Storing British grain recommended, 385. 


Talavera Wheat, account of, 255. 

Taylor, S. Esq. his account of Fitzher- 
bert’s Boke of Husbandry, 136— 
and of Googe’s Whole Arte and 
Trade of Husbandrie, 289. 

Tar Property, amount of, 1—remarks 
on, 411. 

Thirlage, observations on the act for the 
commutation of, in Scotland, 319. 
Thrashing- Mill, small, account of, 30—~ 
accidents occasioned by ill constructed 

ones, 286. 

Trees, observations on the planting of, 
161, 275. 

Trigonometrical Survey, 3562. 

Turnip-crop improved by lime, 144. 

Turnip-sowing machine, faults of, 36. 

Tusser’s Five Hundred Pointes of Good 
Husbandrie, account of, 455. 

Tweeddale, reports from, 376, 493. 

Tweedside agricultural society, proceed- 
ings of, 228. 

Tytler, W. Fraser, Esq. experiments by, 
on the feeding of horses with whins, 
215. 

Ww 

Wales, letter from, 125. 

Warrants to search for stolen goods, 
remarks on, 280. 

Weather, register of the, 114, 241, 374. 
491. 

Wheat, notices regarding the morbid 
appearances of, in summer 1816, 166 
drilled crop of, in the county of 
Haddington, 214. 

Whins employed in feeding horses by 
Mr Tytler, 215—and in the British 
army in Spain, 218. 

Wilson's Inquiry into the High Prices 
of Corn and Labour, observations on, 
58. 

Wiltshire, report from, 126. 

Y 


Yorkshire, East Riding, reports from, 
382, 505. 
West Riding, ~— 
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PREMIUMS 
TO BE GIVEN BY 


THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 
jor 1817. 


HIGHLAND SOCIETY CHAMBERS, 
EpinsurGu, January 31. 1817. 


The HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND does hereby ad- 
vertise, that the undermentioned PREMIUMS are to be given 
by the Society, in the year 1817, &c. 


ESSAYS AND COMMUNICATIONS, 


Ist, A Piece of Plate of Fifty Guineas value, will be awarded for 
the best and approved experimental Essay upon the onstruction and 
Management of a Kiln, or set of Kilns, which shall have been found 
to be effectual in Burning Sea- ware, both fresh and dried, into Kelp 
of good-quality, having in view economy in the construction, and 
economy ef fuel ; with a comparative view of the quantity and qua- 
lity of the kelp, when produced in the kilns, and when obtained in 
the common mode. The essays to be accompanied with correct mo- 
dels or drawings of the kilns recommended, and with specimens of 
the kelp produced. The premium not to be decided until 10th No- 
vember 1819. 

2d, A Piece of Plate, 30: Guineas value, will be given to the per- 
son who shall communicate to the Society the best and most satis- 
factory details of the practice of Sowing the Seeds of Forest Trees 
on waste or moor ground, founded on actual experiment, describing 
the best method of sowing the various kinds of seed in all the differ- 
ent varieties of surface and soil which occur in such grounds; the 
species of trees best adapted for raising in this way; the best mode 
of protecting such as are liable to the depredations of vermin, and of 
promoting the growth of the plants during the first four years. 

$d, A Piece of Plate, of Ten Guineas value, will be given for the 
best and approved Essay or Communication on the Means of Pre- 
venting the ravages of the grub-worm, deduced from actual experi- 
ment. 

N. B.—The premium will not be awarded for any essay which 
does not contain information previously unknown to the pub- 
lic ; and it would be desirable that a specimen of the insect 
alluded to in the essay should be preserved in spirits, and 
transmitted therewith. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


In all essays or communications, it is expected that, when facts not 
generally known are stated, they will be authenticated by proper re- 
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ferences, and also that these shall be written in a fair and legible 
hand. The Society would likewise recommend that one page of 
the folio may be left blank for any observations which may occur to 
members of the Society on perusal. 

The essays on subjects 2d and 3d, must be lodged with the De: 
pute Secretary of the Scciety, on or before the 10ch November 
1817 ; and essays on subject Ist, by 10th November 1819. 

A sealed note, containing the author’s name, and inscribed on the 
back with the motto or device of his essay or communication, must 
be lodged therewith ; and when the motto or device on the essay, or 
sealed note, is neglected by the author, such essay will not be al- 
lowed to compete for any premium. 

N. B.—None of the sealed notes, except those which bear the. 
distinguishing motto or device of essays found entitled to the 
whole, or a part of the premium advertized, will be opened ; 
and the Society are to be at liberty to publish the essays, or 
extracts from them, for which the premium, or any part 
of it shajl be adjudged ; and such essays as are not found 
entitled to any premium, will be returned to the authors 
when called for. 

Further, upon application from the gainers of those premi- 
ums, the Society, in such cases as they may see proper, will 
allow them to be paid in money. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF GRAIN. 
I. DRILLED WHEAT. 


County oF Berwick. 

To the person who shall have the greatest extent of ground, with- 
in the county of Berwick, properly sown down in Drilled Wheat 
with a machine, crop 1818—A Piece of Plate of Twenty Guineas 
value. And to the person who shall have the next greatest extent, 
as aforesaid—A Piece of Plate of Ten Guincas value. 

The extent of grgund not to be Jess than 40 acres English mea- 
sure, on one farm. Competitors to transmit to the Depute-Secre- 
tary of the Society, between and 20th March 1819, a certificate 
under the hand of a regular land-measurer, specifying the extent of 
ground so sown down ; with a particular account of the management 
of the ground, nature ot the soil, the quantity of seed sown, the 
expense of preparing and manuring the land, sowing, hoeing and 
reaping the crop, and the amount of the produce, compared with 
the extent, management, quantity of seed, expense and produce of 
wheat sown broad-cast on ground of similar quality on same farm, 
and especially adverting to the comparative weights of the grain 
produced, 

N. B.—Those intending to compete are required to intimate, 
in writing, to the Depute-Secretary, within one month after 
sowing the wheat, so that members of the Society, or a com- 
mittee to be named, may have an opportunity of viewing 
the operations, 
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II. BARLEY, AND BEAR OR BIGG, 
OF TIE GREATEST WEIGHT, IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS, Viz: 


1. Dunkeld, district of Perthshire. 

2. Aird, ditto Inverness-shire. 

3. The parishes of Cromarty, Resolis, Rosemarkie, Avoch, and 

Kilmuir Wester, in the counties of Ross and Cromarty. 

To the person in each of the three districts above mentioned, 
who shall raise Barley of the greatest weight, upon any farm with- 
in the district, crop 1818—A Piece of Plate of Twenty Guineas va« 
lue, or that sum in money. And to the person in each of said three 
districts, who shall raise Barley next in weight as aforesaid—Ten 
Guineas. 

To the person in cach of said three districts, who shail raise Bear 
or Bigg of the greatest weight, upon any farm within the district, 
crop 1818—A Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value, or that sum in 
money. And to the person who shall raise Bear or Bigg, next in 
weight, in each of said three districts as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

N. B.—The barley, and bear or bigg, in any of the cases, not 
to be less than 20 bolls, Linlithgow standard measure, to 
be weighed between LOth and 24th November 1818, and the 
weight to be avoirdupois. The measures and weight to be 
ascertained in the presence of, and certified by a member of 
this Society, or a Justice of Peace, whose certificate shall 
be accompanied by the affidavit of the persons who actually 
weighed the grain.—If the weight shall be equal for any 
of the premiums, the person who has the largest quanti- 
ty, to receive the highest premium; but the same person 
not to receive the premium for bear or bigg as well as bar 
ley.—The affidavits to be lodged with the Depute-Secretary 
on or before 10th December 1818. 

If it shall be found that these premiums are attended with 
beneficial effects, as connected with the legal distilleries which 
have recently been, or may in the interim be, established, 
they will hereafter be extended to other districts. 


SHEEP DRAINS. 
Counties oF Dumfries, SELKIRK, AND PeeBLeEs; 

To the tenant in each of the counties of Dumfries, Selkirk and 
Peebles, who shall, betwixt and 10th November 1817, make the 
greatest number of roods (not less than 6000) of Sheep Drains on 
his farm, at his own expense— Twenty Guineass or a Piece of Plate 
of that value, in his option. 

Competitors must transmit to the Depute-Sécretary, by 20th No- 
vember 1817, certificates of the number of roods so made, and 
within what period.—The certificates to be subscribed by two mem- 
bers of the Society, and to be accompanied with an account of the 
state of the ground previous to the improvement, together with a 
precise description of the mode in which it was effeeted: 
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PREMIUMS IN MONEY, 


YOR: ACTUAL IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, AND MELIORATING' 

THE Breep or Brack CaTTLe AND Horses, &c. 

CLASS I. 
PREMIUMS FOR RAISING Green Crops IN THE CoUNTIES OF 
CAITHNESS AND Nairn, &c: 
1. Or County or Catruness District. 

To the actual farmer,. being a tenant in the county of Caithness, 
who, on a farm not exceeding 10/. Sterling of yearly rent, shall have 
the greatest extent (not less than half a Scots acre) of his arable land 
under a turnip crop, three times hoed in the year 1817—Three Gui- 
meas. 

To the actual farmer in Caithness, renting lands from 10/. to 40/. 
Sterling of yearly rent, who shall have the greatest extent (not less 
than four Scots acres) of his arable land under a Turnip crop, as 
aforesaid— Five Guineas. 

To the actual farmer in Caithness, renting lands from 40/. to 80/. 
Sterling of yearly rent, who shall have the greatest extent (not less 
than eight Scots acres) of his arable land under a crop of Turnips, 
as aforesaid——Seven Guineas. 

To the actual farmer in Caithness, paying a yearly rent of 80/. 
Sterling, or upwards, who shall have the greatest extent (not less 
than ten Scots acres) under a crop of Turnips, as aforesaid—A Piece 
of Plate of Fen Guineas value, with a suitable inscription, or that 
sum in money, in his option. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the county of Caithness, 
renting lands not exceeding 10/. Sterling per annum, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than half an acre Scots measure) 
of his arable land well cleaned, and properly sown down with a 
crop of Red Clover and Ryegrass in 1816, which crop shall have 
been carefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after the grass seeds 
were sown, and made into hay in 1817, for the first year’s cutting— 
Fhree Guineas. 

To the actual farmer in said county, renting lands from 10/. to 
401. Sterling per annum, who shall have the greatest extent (not 
less than four Scots acres) of his arable land, sown down, mana- 
ged, protected, and made into Hay for the first year’s cutting in 
1817, ds aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the actual farmer in said county, who, on a farm of not less 
than 40/., nor more then 80/. Sterling of yearly rent, shall have had 
the greatest extent (not less than eight Scots acres) of his arable 
land sown down, managed, protected, and the crop made into Hay, 
for the first year's cutting in 1817, as aforesaid—Seven Guineas. 

To-the actual farmer in Caithness, paying 80/. Sterling, or up- 
wards, of yearly rent, who shall have the greatest extent (not less: 
than ten Seots acres) of his arable land sown down with Grass seeds, 
manzged and protected as aforesaid, and the crop «made into Hay, 
fur the first year’s cutting in 1817—A Piece of Plate of Ten Guinea» 
value, or that sum in money, in his option, 
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Seconp District. 
Tue County or Narn, INCLUDING THE ParRisHEs OF PETTY AND 
ARDERSIER, IN THE CounTy oF INVERNESS. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the Second District, who, 
on a farm not exceeding 20/. Sterling of yearly rent, shall have the 
greatest extent (not less than one acre and a half, Scots measure) 
of his arable land under a Turnip crop, three times hoed in the 
year 1817—Four Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the said Second District, 
renting lands as above specified, who shall have the next greatest 
extent (not Jess than one Scots acre) of his arable land under Tur- 
hips, as aforesaid— Three Guineas. 

To the actual farmet, being a tenant in the Second District, rent- 

ing lands not exceeding 20/. Sterling per annum, who shall have 
the greatest extent (not less than one acre and a half, Scots mea- 
sure) of his arable land, well cleaned, and properly sown down with 
a crop of Red Clover and Ryegrass in 1817 ; which crop shall have 
been carefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after the grass seeds 
are sown, and made into Hay in 1818, for the first year’s cutting— 
Six Guineas. 
_ To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said Second District, pay~ 
ing rent, not exceeding 20/. Sterling per annum, who shall have the 
next greatest extent (not less than one Scots acre) under sown 
Grasses, as aforesaid—Four Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the Second District, rent 
ing lands above 20/., and under 60/. per annum, who shall have 
the greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his arable 
land, under a crop of Turnips three times hoed in the year 1817— 
Seven Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said Second District, rent- 
ing lands above 20/. and under 60/. per annum, who shall have the 
next greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) under Turnips, 
in 1817, as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the second district, rent- 
ing lands above 20/. and under 60/. per annum, who shall have the 
greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his arable land, 
well cleaned, and properly sown down with a crop of Red Clover 
and Ryegrass, in 1817, which crop shall have been carefully protect- 
ed from cattle, sheep, &c. after the grass seeds are sown and niade 
into hay, in 1818, for the first year’s cutting—Eight Guineas. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the said Second District, 
renting lands above 20/, and under 60/. per annum, who shall have 
the next greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) under sown 
Grasses, as aforesaid—Six Guineas. 

N. B.—Certificates, as to the premiums for Turnips and Sown 
Grasses, are to be subscribed by two Members of the Socie- 
ty, or by one Member, along with a Justice of the Peace, on 
the Minister of the parish, and must specity the particulars, 
in the respective articles aboye set down, with any other cir-. 
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cumstances relative to the mode of cultivation, which may 
appear material—The. certificates must further specify the 
amount of rent paid by the tenant; and, wm the event of the 
whole or a part of such rent being payabie in grain, the same 
is to be converted into money at the fiar prices of the counties 
for the preceding year.—Certificates (excepting as to the 
Sown Grasses in the Second District) to be transmitted to 
the Depute-Secretary, by the 10th December 1817. 


CLASS II. 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF BLACK CATTLE, IN THE 
FOLLOWING DISTRICTS; 


DISTRICTS. 

1. Galawater, Edinburghshire. 

2. Rannoch, Perthshire. 

3. The parishes of Strathdon, Glenbucket, Alford, Kennethmont, 
Towie, Keig, Kildrumie, Clatt, Forbes and Kearn, Loechel, 
Cushnie, Touch, Auchindoir, Echt, Midmar, Monymusk, and 
Cluny, in Aberdeenshire, &c. 

The parishes of Kirkmichael, Inveraven, Mortlach, and Aber- 
lour, Banffshire ; and Cabrach and Knockandow, in Aberdeen 
and Moray shires. 

. The district of Strathspey, in Inverness and Moray shires. 

Badenoch and Rothiemurchus, in Inverness-shire. 

Morayshire, in so far as not included in tire 4th and 5th districts. 

The parishes of Alness, Kiltearn, Dingwall, Fodderty, Contin, 
and Urray, in the-counties of Ross and Cromarty. 

. The county of Sutherland. 

The county of Bute; divided as follows : 

1. The island of Bute. 
2. The island of Arran. 

- The island of Skye. divided as follows, viz. 
1. The parishes of Strath and Sleat. 
2. The parishes of Portree, Snizort, and Kilmuir, including 

Kasay, &c. 


‘3, The parishes of Waternish, Durinish, Minginish, and Bra- 
cadale. 

For the best Bull, from two to seven years old, being the property 
and in the possession of any tenant in each of the nine districts first 
above described, and kept on their farm or town, from the Ist day of 
June to the day of competition— Ten Guineas. 

For the second best Bull, from two to seven years old, belonging 
to and in the possession of any tenant in each of the said nine tirste 
mentioned districts, and kept by him on his farm or town, for the 
aforesaid period— Five Guineas. 

For the best Quey, of three years old, the property of and bred 


by any tenant in each of the said nine districts first above mentioned 
Five Guineas. 
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For the second best Quey, of three years old, the property of and 
bred by any tenant in each of said first-mentioned nine districts 
Three Guineas. 

For the best Bull in each of the two divisions of the county of 
Bute, of the age and under the same regulations as to property and 
possession, as are applicable to the nine districts first described— 
Seven Guineas ; and, for the second best Bull, in each division of 
said county of Bute, as aforesaid—Four Guineas. 

For the best Quey, of three years old, the property of, and bred 
by any tenant in each of the said divisions of the county of Bute— 
Four Guineas ; and for the second best Quey, in each of said divi- 
sions as aforesaid— Two Guineas and a Half. 

For the best Bull, in each of the three divisions of the island of 
Skye, of the age, and under the regulations above prescribed, as to 
property and poasession—Eight Guineas. 

For the second best Bull, in each of the three divisions of Skye, 
as aforesaid— Five Guineas. 

N.B.—The premiums in the seventh or Morayshire district, are 
limited to tenants paying a yeafly rent not exceeding 100/. 
Sterling ; and the Bull premiums offered in the island of Skye 


are limited to tenants paying rent not exceeding 30/. Ster- 
ling per annum. 


The following Members of this Society (as members only, or their 
factors in their absence, can be named) are hereby appointed Judges 
for the several districts ae divisions, in the order above mentioned, 
viz, 

For the First District, Gilbert Innes Esq. of Stow—John Borth- 
wick Esq. younger of Crookston—William ‘Tait Esq. of Pirn —John 
Tait Esq. younger of Pirn—and George Burnet Esq., or any three 
of them—Mr Borthwick to be Convener. 

For the Second District, the Honourable Baron Norton—Sir Neil 
Menzies of Menzies, Bart—€olonel Robertson of Strowan—J. S, 
Menzies Esq. of Foss—Stewart Menzies Esq. of Culdares— Robert 
Stewart Esq. of Garth—Colonel David Stewart, and Allan Stewart 
Esq. of Bunrannoch ; or any three of them—Sir Niel Menzies to be 
Convener. 

For the Third District, Sir Archibald Grant of Monymusk, Bart. 
—Colonel Sir Alexander Leith, younger of Freeficid—Sir H. N, 
Lumsden of Auchindoir—Charles Forbes Esq. of Edinglassie, M. P. 
—General Hay of Rannes—Juhn Gordon Esq. of Cluny —James 
Mansfield Esq. of Midmar—Charles Gordon Esq. of Wardhouse— 
John Farquharson Esq. of Haughton— and the Rev. Dr Forbes of 
Strathdon, and any other members resident in the District 3; three to 
be « quorum—Sir H. N. Lumsden to be Convener. 

For the Fourth District, George Macpherson Grant Esq. of Bal- 
Jindalioch, M. P.—James Shearer Esq. of Buchromb—Major Gore 
don at Drummin— Major Stewart at Pittyvaich—Captain Grant at 
Tombreckachie—Captain Gordon, Minmore—Robert Gordon Esq. 
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&t Croughlie—and the factors for the Duke of Gordon and the Earl 
of Fife, for that District; three to be a quorum—Ballindalloch, in 
his absence Major Gordon, to be Convener. 

For the Fifth District, Colonel Francis William Grant, M. P.— 
Major Grant, Auchterblair—Robert Lawson Esq.—Dr Bayne of 
Grantown—Captain Cumming Docharn—and John Fraser Esq. at 
Castlegrant ; or any three of them—Colonel Grant, in his absence 
the Factor of Strathspey, to be Convener. 

For the Sixth District, the Marquis of Huntly—G. Macpherson 
Grant Esq. of Invereshie, M. P.—J. P. Grant Bag, of Rothiemur- 
chus, M. P.—Colonel M‘Pherson of Cluny—and William Mackin- 
tosh Esq. of Belinespick; three to be a quorum—the Marquis of 
Huntly, in his absence Mr Macpherson Grant and Rothiemurchus, 
or either of them, to be Convener. 

For the Seventh District, his Grace the Duke of Gordon—the 
Earl of Moray—the Earl of Fife—Colonel F. W: Grant, M. P.— 
Sir George Abercromby—Sir Archibald Dunbar—Sir William G. 
Cumming Gordon, and Sir John Leslie, Barts.—James Brodie Esq. 
of Brodie—Lewis Dunbar Brodie Esq. of Burgie and Lethen—C. 
L. Cumming Esq. of Roseisle—George Grant Esq. of Burdsyards— 
ar M‘Leod of Dalvey—John, Brander Esq. of Pitgavenny— 
an 


William Young Esq. of Inverugie; three to be a quorum—Sit 
Archibald Dunbar and Sir W. G. Cumming Gordon, or either of 


them, to be Convener. 

For the Eighth District, Sir George S. Mackenzie of Coul, Bart. 
— Alexander Mackenzie Esq. of Hilton—Hugh Munro Esq. of Tean- 
jnich—Alexander Fraser Esq. of Inchcoulter—Murdoch Mackenzie 
Esq. of Ardross—and John Mackenzie Esq. of Kincraig; or any 
three of them—Sir George Mackenzie, in his absence Hilton, to be 
Convener. ’ 

For the Ninth District, Earl Gower—Lord Reay—George M. 
Grant Esq. of Ballindalloch, M. P.—Roderick M‘Leod Esq. young- 
er of Cadboll—Kenneth Mackay Esq. of Torboll—Joseph Gordon 
Esq. of Carrol—Dugald Gilchrist Esq. of Ospisdale—and William 
Munro Esq of Achany ; or any three of them—Earl Gower, in his 
absence Ballindalloch ; in absence of both, Ospisdale to be Convener. 

For the Island of Bute, the Marquis of Bute—Sir John Matiori- 
banks, Bart. M. P.—Archibald M‘ Arthur Stewart, of Ascog, Esq. 
—Colonel Archibald Moore—James Hamilton, Esq. of Kames—and 
Mr Nelson, residing at Kames; or any two of them—Colonel Moore 
to be Convener. 

For the Island of Arran, the Marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale— 
Lord Archibald Hamilton—Robert Brown Esq., and any other mem- 
bers in the district ; two to be a quorum—™Mr Brown to be Convener. 

For the Ist or Strath and Sleat division of Skye, Lachlan Mae- 
kinnon, Esq. of Corrychattachan—Alexander Macalister, Esq. of 
Strathaird—Norman Macdonald, Esq. of Barnisdale—the Reverend 
Mr Mackinnon of Sleat—and Mr Elder, residing in Sleat; or any 
two of them—Corrychattachan to be Convener. 
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_ For the 2d or Portree division, Lord Macdonald—James Mae» 
leod, Esq. of Rasay—Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald of Lyndale— 
and John Macpherson, Esq.; or any two of them—Rasay, in his 
absence Mr Macpherson, to be Convener. 

For the 3d division, John Norman Macleod of Macleod, Esq.— 
Charles Grant, Esq. of Waternish, M. P. (in his absence his factor} 
—Donald Macleod, Esq. of Talisker—and Captain Macleod of Ges- 
to, or any two of them—Mr Macleod of Macleod, in his absence his 
factor, to be Convener. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

1. The Conveners, with the approbation of a quorum of the Judges 
for conducting the competitions in the nine districts: first above de- 
scribed, ate respectively authorized, in such cases as they shall see 
proper, to divide the two premiums allowed for bulls into three pre- 
miums, in such proportions as they shall approve, the first premium 
for bulls not being less than eight guineas; and in like manner to 
divide the sums allowed for queys into three premiums, fixing their 
amount. 

2. Further, at the several cattle competitions above mentioned, it 
shall be in the power of the judges who attend, to withhold the pre- 
miums, in any case where it shall appear to them that the bulls or 
queys produced are of such an inferior kind as to render it inexpe- 
dient to award premiums to their owners. 

3. The times and places of competition are to be fixed by the 
Conveners, with the advice of at least a quorum of their respective 
committees; and the competitions are to take place between the 1st 
day of August and the Ist day of November next. 

4. The Convener of each committee to give timely notice to the 
other judges of the district or division, of the place and day of com- 
petition; and to be particularly careful that the same be intimated 
at the several parish church doors, for at least two successive Sun- 
days previous to the competition. 

As these premiums were given in several of the above mentioned 
districts in 1816, and in some of them also in 1815, itis to be ob- 
served, that the Society do not admit a bull, which may have gain- 
ed the first premium in a former year, to be produced in competi- 
tion this year, in the same district. But a buil, which may have 
gained the second premium, may be allowed to compete for the first 
premium, either in the district in which he was formerly produced, 
or in another district. 

The same persons not to obtain first and second premiums for 
bulls, or first and second premiums for queys in one year. 

In order to entitle the competitors to their respective premiums, 2 
regular report, signed by all the judges who atiend the competition, 
must be transmitted by the Conveners to the Depute Secretary of this 
Society, on or before the 10th December next ; and which report 
must specify the ages of the bulls and queys preferred ; the length of 
time the bulls have been in possession of the competitors ; and, with 
respect te the queys, that they were bred by the competitors, and 
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were their property on the day of competition ; the number of bulls 
and queys respectively produced thereat; the names and designas 
tions of the persons to whom the premiums have been adjudged ; 
amount of premiums voted to each; and, in general, that all the 
rules of competition fixed by the Society, as above mentioned, have 
been strictly observed; and, in particular, that the previous intima- 
tion to the judges, and advertisements at church doors, were regu 
larly made, as required. 


CLASS III. 
Premiums ror IMPROVING tue sreep or WORKHORSES, 
IN THE DISTRICT OF KINTYRE, ARGYLLSHIRE. 

For the best Stallion, from three to twelve years old, for the im- 
provement of the breed of work-horses, the property, and in posses- 
sion of any person in the district of Kintyre, Argyllshire, kept for the 
use of the district, and exhibited within the same at such times and 
places as the committee after named shall fix, from the first day of 
May next to the day of competition—Ten Guineas. 

For the best Brood Mare, for rearing work-horses from, the pro- 
perty, and in possession of any tenant in said district, from Ist Ja« 
nuary 1817 to the day of competition—Five Guineas. 

For the best three-year old Colt or Filly, the property of, and 
bred by any tenant in the district of Kintyre— Three Guineas. 

The following Members of this Society are appointed a Commit 
tee for regulating every thing relative to the competition, and judg- 
ing thereat, viz—Sir Charles Macdonald Lockhart, Bart.—John 
Campbell, Esq. of Stonefield—John Campbell, Esq. of Saddel— 
Colonel Macallister of Rosshill—Duncan Stewart, Esq. chamber- 
lain of Kintyre—D. S. Galbreath, Esq. of Lochsanish, and any 
other Members of the Society resident in the district. Three to be 
aquorum. Stonefield (in his absence Mr Stewart) to be convener. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

The times and places where the stallions are to be exhibited for 
the use of, and within the district, and also the time and place of 
competition for the premiums, are to be fixed by the Convener, with 
the advice of at least a quorum of the committee} and the times 
and places where the stallions are to be exhibited, and also the times 
and pla¢es of competition for the premiums, to be published by the 
Convener at the several parish church doors within the district in due 
time, and in such other manner as shall be thought most effectual 
for the information of those concerned. 

The competition for the premiums must take place betwixt the 
10th of August and 1st November next ; and, when fixed, timely 
notice to be given by the Convener to the other Judges of the district, 
of the place and day of competition. 

In order to entitle the competitors to their respective premiums, 
a regular report, subscribed by all the judges who attend the com- 
petition, must be transmitted by the Convener to the Depute Secres 
tary, on or before the 10th December next, and which report must 
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specify the ages of the stallions preferred—the period the stallions 
and brood-mares have been in possession of the competitors—and 
with respect to the colts or fillies, that they were bred by the com- 
petitors, and were their property on the day of competition—the 
number of stallions, brood-mares, and fillies respectively produced 
—the names and designations of the persons to whom the premi- 
ums have been adjudged, and, in general, that the intimation at the 
church doors, and other rules of competition, were duly attended to. 


CLASS IV. 


TO PLOUGHMEN FOR IMPROVEMENT IN PLOUGHING. 

The under-mentioned sums will be distributed this year, in Pree 
miums to Ploughmen in the following districts, viz.— 

1. Ten Guineas in the following parishes of the district of Annan- 
dale, Dumfries-shire, viz. Kirkmichael, Lochmaben, Tinwald, John- 
ston, and Drysdale. 

2. Ten Guineas in the district of Strathenrick, comprehending the 
parishes of Drymen, Kilmaronock, Balfron, and Fintry, in Stirling 
and Dumbarton shires. 

3. Ten Guineas in the following parishes of the Western or Dun- 
blane District of Perthshire, viz.—Dunblane, Kilmadock, Callan- 
der, Lecropt, and Kincardine. 

4. Ten Guineas in the Island of Skye, including Rasay, and small 
isles adjacent. 

The whole of the above premiums for improvement in ploughing, 
in this Class, to be competed for at such places and times, and in 
such manner, as the Members of the Society resident in the respec 
tive districts shall find most proper, these Members being appointed 
as Committees for that purpose. The following to be Conveners, 
viz.—Francis Short, Esq. of Courance, for the first district ; his 
Grace the Duke of Montrose, in his absence H. Macdonald Bu- 
chanan, Esq. of Ross, for the second district ; Sir John MacGregor 
Murray of Lanrick, Bart. for the third district ; and John Norman 
Macleod of Macleod, Esq. (in his absence, John Macpherson, Esq. 
factor to Lord Macdonald) for the fourth, or Skye district. 

The Society, in addition to the above-mentioned sums of ten 
guineas, likewise give a first and second silver medal to the best and 
second best ploughmen in each of the districts above specified, it 
being understood, that those who may have formerly gained the 
highest premium, shall not be allowed to compete. 

N. B.—As these premiums are offered for the purpose of ex- 
citing emulation among the tenantry and servants, the So- 
ciety expects that its resident members will countenance the 
competitions by their attendance ; and therefore requires that 
at least three members shall be present, and subscribe a writ- 
ten report of the competition, which is to be transmitted to 
the Depute Secretary, on or before the 20th December 1817, 
from whom the medals may be had on application by the 
Convenerg, ~ 
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The Society further being desirous, that the country gentlemen 
should themselves continue to encourage improvement in this branch 
of husbandry, in those parts of the country where ploughing »com« 
petitions had formerly been given by the Society, viz. th certain dis 
tricts-of the counties of Lanark, Linlithgow, Ayr, Wigton, Dum- 
fries, Peebles, Dumbarton, Argyll, Perth, Aberdeenys Kincaiifine, 
and Banff shires, amde'stéWartry of Kirkcwdbright: the Highland 
Society'wil givé aysilver medal to the, ploughman found to be the 
best, at the first competition, instituted by the resident gentlemen, 
in each of the districts of the counties referred to in 1817 ; it being 
required, that not fewer than twelve ploughs shall start at these se- 
yeral competitions, and that one or more members of the Highland 
Society shall be present, and report to the Society. 


PREMIUM FOR RAISING EARLY POTATOES. 


To the tenant in Scotland who shall raise and sell, on or before 
the 16th August next, the greatest quantity of Potatoes, of crop 
1817, not being in whole ‘under 200 bolls—A Piece of Plate, of 
Fifty Guineas value, or that sum in money. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


1. Certificates shall be transmitted to the Depute Secetary of this 
Society, on or before the 1st November next, and must be subscrib- 
ed by two members of.the Society, or by one member, along with 
2 justice of the peace or the minister of the parish. Every certifi- 
cate must also be accompanied by the oath of the competitor, and 
of theyperson or persons who carried the potatoes for sale, as to the ~ 
partidiiars after-mentioned. . 

2. The certificate. must specify the quantities of potatoes sold, 
znd to whom (unless they have been sold in a public market), the 
price or different prices, and the quantities at each price; that the 
potatoes were of the growth of the claimant’s farm, crop 1817, and 
that the sales were true and honest, and before the day specified in 
the advertisement. The certificate must farther mention the name 
of the farm, parish, and district. 

3. The Society understand by a boll of potatoes, fur cwt. avoir- 
dupois ; and therefore, when the sale is made by any provincial mea- 
sure, or by weight, the certificate must specify the quantity, accord- 
ing to the above weight. 

4. The certificate must likewise mention the name and quality of 
the potatoe from which the seed was taken, the day on which it was 
planted, and the time the crop»was taken up, with its quantity and 
quality, and the mode of cultivation practised. 


By order of the Directors, 


LEWIS GORDON, Dep. See, 
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NB. .As this Plan is Copied from one made four Years age 





the preportion, of the Cleared lan d to the Moss 
falls short of what it actually is, by about 133 acres 








which it te understood, have been cleared thom Moss 


since that Period. 







NB. The Yellow colour shews where the-Moss is cleared away .|| 


The Brown colour shews where the Moss remains. I Scale of Scotch Chains. 
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